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EARLY DOCUMENTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
LIBRARY OF MERTON COLLEGE! 


By P. S. ALLEN, F.BA. 


HE Merton Library is fortunate enough to possess 
| a number of early documents connected with its own 
history and administration; which when brought 
together throw light on such questions as what men read 
in the Middle Ages, what were the studies of the University, 
and what was the attitude of our predecessors towards b 
and libraries . 

Even at the present day when books abound and advertise- 
ment is free to mislead, it is possible to disentangle from the 
mass of circumambient material some idea of what books 
from time to time capture the attention of the public, and 
what live on to be the delights or the instruments of succeed- 
ing generations. But if we start putting the clock back, the 
inquiry quickly ceases to be hampered by excess of detail. 
As we approach the early days of printing, the field steadily 
contracts ; and then as we recede through the centuries when 
all books were manuscript, our vision grows dimmer and 
dimmer, until at length knowledge becomes nothing more than 
a blur, and finally the blur becomes a blank. 


1 Read before the Bibliographical Society, 17 December 1923,.and illustrated 
with a collection of fragments of manuscripts from old bindings. 
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And yet, since remote ages men have read books or had 
them read to them, and what these were we might know, if 
they had thought to tell us. But on this subject there is 
little direct evidence, when we leave the tive | period. Of 
books that men owned in the Middle Ages and presumably 
thought they would like to read, we know more; through the 
manuscripts which have actually come down to us bearing 
records of private ownership. But it is noticeable that not 
many of them seem to have been really read: partly perhaps 
because books were then exceedingly expensive, sometimes 
costing as much as {50 of our money, so that an owner might 
well hesitate to impair their value by marking or annotating 
them; but largely too, we may conjecture, for the same 
reasons that leave books to-day rusting unburnished on their 
owners’ shelves rather than shining in use. In this direction 
research is making useful discoveries. The books of William 
Grey, bishop of Ely (+1478), are at Balliol; those of John 
Gunthorpe, dean of Wells (+1498), are at Jesus, Cambridge ; 
the Greek books of Grocin (f1519) are at Corpus, Oxford. 
Quaritch’s Dictionary of English Book-collectors, 1892, gives 
many lists of books in private libraries, beginning from the 
end of the Middle Ages, such as John Shirwood’s, which Foxe, 
his successor at Durham, acquired and presented to Corpus ; 
or the interesting collection, formed before 1518 and con- 
taining many books in French, of Gerald Fitzgerald, earl of 
Kildare (1487-1 534 » who after education in England till 
1504, returned to Ireland to high administrative office ; and 
later come Cranmer’s rich library, much of which still sur- 
vives in numerous libraries throughout the country, and the 
choice books of Mary Stuart. 

Further indications as to what men read may be gathered 
from the library catalogues of corporate institutions ; skeletons 
though they be, with only a small proportion of their books 
now traceable, or perhaps we may say yet traced. Not a few 
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survive to show what books were treasured in medieval 
libraries. Lincoln Cathedral has a catalogue of 1170; Bec in 
Normandy, which supplied England with her first two 
Norman archbishops, one of 1186. The monastery of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, had a fragment of a catalogue of 1170 and 
a long one of c. 1325. Exeter Cathedral one of 1327, Dover 
Priory one of 1389, Durham Cathedral of 1391, Bury St. 
Edmunds of 1410, St. Augustine’s at Canterbury of 1497, 
Sion opposite Richmond—the only Brigittine house in Eng- 
land—one of 1504-26. In Oxford, besides the documents 
now to be considered, there is an Oriel catalogue of 1375 
enumerating nearly 100 volumes; which, it may be noted in 
passing as a ground of hope that future research may lead to 
further discoveries, Dibdin a hundred years ago considered 
to be ‘ the oldest now known to exist’. New College has 
lists of books beginning from the foundation—2z0o and more 
given by Wykeham himself, and 60 by William Rede, bishop 
of Chichester, who was a generous benefactor to other colleges 
besides Merton—and ending with Archbishop Warham in 
1508. Lincoln in 1474 can show a number of Latin classics 
invading the realm of the medievals. 

Such catalogues are not, however, safe guides in our inquiry 
as to what men read. Institutions looking forward to longer 
life than the human span, buy books not so much for individual 
reading as for general utility spread over several decades : 
standard texts, books of reference, instruments of learning. 
The books of which men make friends, the pietistic — 
in which they find comfort, the light literature which makes 
the heart glad, are to be looked for elsewhere: in many cases 
for their very popularity they have perished and we cannot 
have their material presence, only record of their life. There 
is more light to be found in the will of a college bailiff at 
Gamlingay bequeathing in 1314 ‘ three volumes of Romance’ 
—did he read them himself, or did he keep them for wander- 
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ing minstrels to read or sing to him?—than in the solemn 
sa of a catalogue with its ‘items’ and ‘secundo 
olios ’, 

The bibliographers, too, come to our aid. The material 
which they have laboriously collected, in the lists of the first 
books published by the press—the so-called incunabula— 
shows what, so to say, modern books lived through the Middle 
Ages and were still popular enough to make it profitable to 
—_ them: Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, Adelard of Bath’s 

atural Questions, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Innocent III’s 
De contemptu mundi, the Philobiblon, and other such pleasant 
reading. 

The Library documents now to be considered are nine in 
number; two catalogues, five lists of books borrowed at 
certain elecciones, and two lists of books in the hands of 
Warden Fitzjames in 1483 and Warden Harper in 1507. 
The earlier catalogue and three of the elecciones have recently 
been transferred from the College Treasury to the Library ; 
the second catalogue and Fitzjames’s indenture are in the 
Bodleian, the latter being also copied with Harper’s in the 
College Register ; the two earliest elecciones were discovered, 
together with other documents which will be considered 
later, in January 1920 by Mr. H. W. Garrod, Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton and now Professor of Poetry. The manner 
of this discovery is worth putting on record, as an example 
of the fortunes of manuscript relics of the past and of the 
treatment which must in many cases have led to their dis- 
appearance and destruction. Exploring one day ‘ in time of 
snow’ in the attics at the head of his staircase, he found 
stowed away under the roof two boxes and a large barrel 
full of papers. A preliminary dive into one of them produced 
a number of battel books bound in leaves of manuscript and 
early print, and a vellum sheet containing sub-warden’s 
accounts for the year 1299. It was at once evident that the 
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examination must be carried further. The boxes were brought 
down to his rooms, one of which as a result of the war and 
the coal shortage was conveniently empty, and were there 
thoroughly investigated. They were found to contain a 
series of beceal-boaks, almost complete, from early in the 
sixteenth century down to about 1830; a collection of bursars’ 
accounts, mostly of the second half of the sixteenth century, 
and including two in the autographs of Sir Thomas Bodley 
and Sir Henry Savile ; besides a few miscellaneous documents 
and papers. The bursars’ accounts proved to fill in the gaps 
among these records preserved in the College Treasury ; 
from which they had perhaps been recently removed for the 
purpose of some particular inquiry. The whole store seemed 
as though it had been ejected from the Bursary, which was 
then at the foot of the same staircase, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, in order to make space for present require- 
ments; perhaps on the entry of a new bursar, following 
a dead predecessor who could not be asked to advise on the 
papers found in his cupboards or to explain whether any of 
them had come from sources to which they ought to be 
returned. How often in the fortunes of the world’s records 
must such a situation have arisen! The appearance here was 
as though an order had been given for cupboards to be cleared, 
and that the contents had been put away with some care by 
people who realized that they were important enough to be 
worth preserving, but who could not read them even suffi- 
ciently to form an idea of their contents or to place them in 
the series of college muniments. 

For consideration of the studies of the University duri 
the Middle Ages, material is not abundant. The peere. 
lines upon which the students’ courses were arranged have 
often been drawn, and are no doubt substantially correct. 
But generalities are exposed to frequent danger, if they are 
based on inadequate foundations. ss thinking of earlier ages 
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it is easy to accept the contraction shown by perspective, and 
to forget that in the distant past ten years took as long to 
traverse as they do now and will do in the future. To every 
generation half a century seems to make a great gulf. From 
the mid-Victorians of 1870 we seem to have travelled a long 
way. Their thoughts were not our thoughts, we say; and 
we are apt to consider our own both better and wiser. In 
the other direction, which of us ever thinks seriously of what 
the world will be like to the men of 1970? And yet in general 
sketches men will take fifty or a hundred years in their stride, 
and dress up shreds of information to make a seamless robe ; 
as though lack of material were no difficulty, and as though 
the dawn of say 1420 saw men just the same as they had 
been in 1370 or even in 1400. Therefore, though our series 
of records may not have much to add that is new, it is worth 
while to examine them in detail, since they tell us definitely 
and with precise dates some of the books which the members 
of a College had at their disposal and which they borrowed 
in order to prepare for their exercises. 

The first Catalogue enumerates about 80 books in three sec- 
tions, philosophy, mathematics, and grammar. From the dates 
of the few donors mentioned, it seems to have been drawn up 
¢. 1320, with additions of legacies, which bring it down to 
c. 1340. The Philosophy consists of the books necessary 
for the schools, mostly translations from Aristotle; Physics 
and Metaphysics, De anima, Politics, Ethics, Meteorologics, 
De celo et mundo, De generacione, and the Old and the New 
Logic, with a few commentators, Thomas Aquinas, Peter of 
Auvergne, and others—most of them in several copies. Among 
Mathematics come Euclid, Ptolemy’s Almagest, the Per- 
spective of the Arabian Alhasan, Theorica Planetarum, part 
of Marcianus Capella, Plato’s Timaeus with a commentary, 
of course in Latin ; and two astrolabes, one valued at 135. 4d., 
the other at 10s. Of Grammar there are only four volumes ; 
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three Priscians and Ebrard’s Grecismus bound up with Boethius’s 
De disciplina scolarium. The later donations are entirely 
philosophical, the most important being a Physics and Meta- 
physics valued at 265. 8d. (=at an estimate of 15 times, 
£20 to-day), bequeathed by William de Bosco, who was 
Chancellor of the University—a book which was in great 
request in College and was still alive in 1451. Two of the 
books are described as on calves’ skin vellum (membrana 
vitulina), the choicest and most expensive kind. Of the whole 
list not a single one can now be traced in the Library. 

The manuscripts are identified in the catalogue by the 
first words of the second leaf, the ‘ probatory words’. This 
method seems to have come into use during the thirteenth 
century: it is not found in the twelfth-century catalogues 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, and of Lincoln Cathedral ; 
by the fourteenth century it was widely adopted. Part of 
the catalogue of Dover Priory (1389) gives the opening words 
of each treatise; but the comparative worthlessness of such 
identification was soon evident, since all manuscripts of the 
same treatise would have the same beginning. The regular 
form of entry is ‘secundo folio’, and then the probatory 
words. An example of the pitfalls attending research on new 
ground is that Rud, when cataloguing the Durham Cathedral 
Library in 1825, found in the 1391 catalogue an entry, ‘ 2° fo. 
diuina’; which he interpreted to mean that the two first 
leaves, no longer extant, were of exceptional beauty. From 
such stumbling all pioneers may pray to be delivered, but 
few there be that escape. 

In this connexion there is a point that may be made. It 
is commonly assumed that manuscripts with the same ‘ secundo 
folio’ and any similarity of origin or location may be con- 
sidered to be identical; and this is no doubt in the main 
correct, since only on such a foundation could this method 
of identification have been generally adopted. But it is not 
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impossible that a practice adopted later by the printer ma 
Sins denen rset the pais of caaaneel “+ Cases te 
known in which a printer wishing to issue a book again without 
any change has taken a volume of the earlier issue, and had 
it set up by his compositors with exact correspondence of 
pages, but with freedom to each compositor in the part 
allotted to him to vary lines and contractions of type, so o 
as he reached at the foot of each page exactly the same point 
in the text as was reached in the issue he was following. Such 
a method evidently made it possible to reprint a book with 
great rapidity, since any number of compositors could be set 
to work at the same time. 

In the _ of manuscripts scholars have recorded how, 
wishing to obtain a copy of a book quickly—for example, of 
one discovered in a library they were passing on their travels— 
they borrowed the original and, apparently with the consent 
of its guardians, had it taken to pieces and divided among 
a number of hired scribes, and by next morning had received 
a complete copy; the original being of course sewn together 
again and returned to its place. For such a process the method 
of copying page by page had obvious advantages; since by 
such precaution each scribe would arrive accurately at the 
point of contact with his neighbour. It was especially applic- 
able to small books, such as were many recorded in the cata- 
logues we are considering: whose price in case of loss is 
given only in a few pence. It is possible therefore that some 
of the smaller volumes which appear in these records over 
a distance of a century and more, may have been born again 
after long contrition at the hands of diligent students. 

The second Catalogue—now, alas, in the Bodleian (Oxford- 
shire Roll 25)—is longer and more interesting. It enumerates 
250 books, all theological, and may be dated, from the names 
of the donors, about 1360: in any case it must be prior to 
the great gift of 100 books by William Rede, bishop of 
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Chichester and sometime Fellow, who in 1377 built for 
Merton what was then known as the New Library; for 
though most of the 36 manuscripts which now survive from 
this gift, are theological, Rede’s name does not appear on 
the list at all. It is arranged by subjects and cation the 
*‘secundo folios’ are given, and for 184 of the books donors 
are named. It is thus possible to trace the gradual growth 
of this department of the Library. 

The first Warden, Peter of Abingdon (f1292), gave or 
bequeathed three small parts of the Bible at the cost of 
15s.; his successor, Richard of Worplesdon (1295), three 
volumes of Aquinas on the Sentences at the cost of {1 8s. ; 
Richard of Gidding, Fellow (ta. 1299), eleven books, five of 
which were on the Sentences, at the cost of £4 115. 4d.; 
William Burnel, Fellow (+1304), spent £6 135. on five splendid 
volumes, one of which was Augustine’s De Ciuitate Dei, 
another was Jerome; Henry of Mamisfeld, Fellow (+1328), 
a similar sum on six books, including what must have been 
a fine Gospels costing £3 6s. 8d. (= £50 to-day). The largest 
donors were two Fellows in Edward II’s reign, John Stauele, 
who gave 39 books costing more than {28, and William 
Harington (1344), who gave 21 books at a cost of {12 35. 8d. 
Eleven books were bought for {£8 35., apparently out of 
College funds. The encyclopaedia of the Middle Ages, 
Vincent of Beauvais, did not come into the Library till 1329, 
when it was bequeathed by Roger of Martivale, bishop of 
Salisbury and formerly Fellow: a contrast with Corpus, 
where Mentelin’s printed Vincent of 1473-6—probably as 
splendid a copy as may be seen anywhere—was one of the 
books presented by the Founder, Bishop Foxe. 

This catalogue shows that in theological books the Library 
was surprisingly rich for an institution not yet 100 years old 
and of no great wealth or resources. The list opens with 
historical theology: nine copies of the Historia scolastica, 
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two of some Historia ecclesiastica, Eusebius or Bede or Hugo 
of Fleury ; under History are Josephus and Vincent, under 
chronicles Roger of Chester and Martin of Poland. Then 
comes divinity proper, the Bible and commentaries on it : 
of Postille on different parts of the Bible there are 28; no 
Bible complete, but 43 volumes containing one or more 
parts, in each case with the Gloss ; 16 copies of the Sentences 
and 42 volumes of commentary by Aquinas, Scotus, and other 
learned doctors. Of the Fathers, Augustine, as usual, is the 
most prominent. Of the De Ciuitate Dei there were 9 copies, 
an indication of popularity which may be compared with the 
remarkable auaer of printed editions before 1500; then 
his Commentary on the Psalms in two volumes, costing 
£6 135. 4d. (={100 to-day); 8 copies of the De Trinitate, 
7 of the Super Genesim, in all 47 volumes, nearly a fifth of 
the whole list. Of Jerome on the contrary there are only 3 ; 
9 of Gregory, 7 of Anselm, 1 of Ambrose, 4 of Bernard, 3 of 
Bede, including the De Gestis Anglorum. At the end come 
a few which have strayed out of the classical catalogue, if 
such there was, Boethius de Consolatione, Seneca de Clementia, 
and the Letters to Lucilius. 

Thus far philosophy, mathematics, grammar, and theology, 
and perhaps classics too: if the Boethius and Seneca were 
really the only representatives of a section which often is well 
filled in monastic catalogues. Of law and medicine there 
were probably no lists, since these studies were as yet hardly 
recognized in College. Archbishop Peckham at his visitation 
in 1284 had done his utmost to discourage the study of Canon 
Law; and a further indication is that, as we shall see, there 
was a demand in 1339 for the fundamental books of that 
subject. 

ese two catalogues show, then, that in the middle of the 
fourteenth century the Library contained more than 330 
books: no great total if compared with those of the monas- 
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teries. Christ Church, Canterbury, had more than 1;800, 
St. Augustine’s there 1,837, Bury St. Edmund’s 2,000, Sion 
(much later) 1,421. But even 330 would have been enough 
to fill the three chests in which Walter of Merton’s books 
were kept, or the definite room in which later the growing 
Library was housed ; and when increased by Rede’s 100, such 
a total must have occupied most of the desks in his New 
Library. It is clear, however, that the books intended to 
be lent out, were not admitted to this well-equipped and 
up-to-date creation. It was the practice then to chain in 
a library only the best copy of each book, or such as were 
presented with the express condition.that they should be 
chained. In the theological catalogue of ¢. 1360, against 31 
books, all different, is a note by the original hand, not a later 
addition, ‘in libraria’: which implies that the rest were 
elsewhere. It is significant that out of the 24 books in that 
catalogue which still survive to us, 16 are thus marked, ‘ in 
libraria ’. 

There is some mention of books in the Scrutinies, those 
College-meetings held three times a year, in which Walter 
of Merton imitated the monastic method of common life ; 
the Fellows gathering round the Warden like monks round 
an abbot, to make any criticisms on the conduct of the house, 
and the observance or non-observance of its rule and statutes. 
From the whole series of these, the records of only two years 
survive: but they shed a little light. In December 1338, 
Westcombe, a Fellow of twelve years’ standing, asks that 
Fellows may be allowed access to the Library; and this 
een is echoed by Monby, a junior only just elected. 

octon of twenty-one years’ standing, complains that M.A.s 
who are not studying Philosophy, nevertheless monopolize 
the a books. In March 1339 two Fellows ask for 
a diuisio ibrorum’; and two, one a man of nine years’ 
standing, request that a pair of Decreta and a pair of Decretals 
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be placed in the Library—a petition which is repeated at the 
scrutiny following. 

Catalogues, as we have said, show what men might have 
read: we will now proceed to see what they did read, or at 
least borrowed in order to read. Our sources for this are the 
lists of books chosen at the elecciones or distributions of books : 
ephemeral records, a few of which have come down to us, 
perhaps through the accident of being written on vellum. 
The precise nature of elecciones is not clear, to whom the books 
were lent, how frequently, and on what conditions. But the 
lists give much information. Three of them are close together 
in time, 1372, 1375, ¢. 1410, and a fourth is 1451. The 
headings show that they contain only philosophical books ; 
and the numbers distributed are 136, 141, 185, 238. The 
names of the Fellows receiving books are arranged in a column 
down the margin; and against each name are entered the 
books delivered to him, distinguished by their ‘ secundo 
folios’. Only in the last, of 1451, the margin has perished, 
so that the recipients cannot be traced. Though a few names 
of seniors appear, most are young Fellows of a few years’ 
standing, who were probablystill only of the degree of Bachelor. 
In all the lists the majority of the books taken out, 2 to 3, 
are Aristotle, of course in Latin, either text or commentary. 
The book most in demand was ‘ Textus naturalium’ or 
‘ Textus philosophie naturalis’; no doubt some epitome of 
Aristotle’s natural and physical writings. In 1410 14 out of 
15 borrowers place it first, while four have two copies; in 
1451 six out of seven put it first, and all the six have two 
copies. In the three earlier lists the first book to be chosen 
is William de Bosco’s fine Physics and Metaphysics: in 1451 


it only does not hold that position because it needed rebinding, 
and one of the borrowers is bound to give it a new dress 
(nouam tunicam). Besides these Naturalia are texts of the 


Ethics, Physics, and Metaphysics, Logic, De anima, De celo 
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et mundo, De generacione—mostly in large numbers, and one 
or two of the Politics: and many commentaries on the 
different parts. 

Of the 136 books taken out in 1372 I have not been able 
to decipher both title and secundo folio of more than 110: 
of these 33 come from the earlier of the two catalogues 
mentioned. In 1375 35 books were taken out which appear 
in the same catalogue, and 43 more which had been taken 
out in 1372. In 1410 the figures are 28, 21, 15; in 1451 
only 17, 14, 6, g—a diminution which perhaps arose from 
some of the books having perished through use. But as the 
document has suffered great injury, being written on paper 
instead of on vellum, there are 53 books which cannot be 
identified. 

Among the miscellaneous books in 1372 are a few on: 

rammar, Boethius, and Marcianus Capella ; two on medicine ; 

lato’s Timaeus; Alhasan’s Perspective, and a treatise on 
the Planisphere. In 1375 there are Seneca’s Epistolae de 
natura, two books of Boethius, and the Planisphere again. 
One book, an Avicenna, is said to come ‘ de libraria’. At 
the end is a statement that 13 books remain which had not 
been borrowed. In 1410 there is more diversity: one man 
gets Cicero De senectute, another his Rhetoric, another Isidore’s 
Etymologiae ; for grammar there are two volumes of Boethius, 
two of a treatise entitled Barbarismus; there are two law 
books, one of them the Code; the Perspective of Roger Bacon ; 
and then we come to the lighter side of life, two satires, 
Ars Barbati and Coniurationes Diaboli; two French books, 
one ‘cum multis bonis contentis’; and finally a book De 
Cantu, the first bar of the second page being prettily drawn 
on the list. A striking development by this date is in the 
mathematical and astronomical instruments, which served so 
many famous Merton men in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Two astrolabes are mentioned, an old one with 
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one plate and a large one with five (neither identifiable with 
the two we now possess, of 1350 and 1390, the latter known 
as ‘Chaucer’s’); there is a quadrant of Campanus; two 
spheres, one solid and one of brass; and two equatoria, one 
of wood and one of brass, and each with an epicycle. 

The list of 1451 is longer than any, with mention of 238 
books and instruments lent to 12 Fellows; but its content 
that we can identify is much less than this, for besides 53 
vague or vanished entries, 50 books appear only under the 
indefinite title, ‘ Liber particularis ’ (which, as the Rev. H. E. 
Salter suggests, probably means ‘made up of several par- 
ticulae ’), and the specification was left to be obtained from the 
* secundo folio ’. Por a few, the titles can be recovered from 
the earlier lists, but for most there is no clue at all. By the 
time this list was drawn up, the studies of junior Fellows had 
apparently crystallized, natural philosophy and logic being 
the principal subjects chosen, with a few books of metaphysics 
and ethics. Five books of medicine are mentioned, volumes 
of Cicero, Lucan, and Isidore, and one book in English, 
unfortunately concealed under the description ‘ Liber par- 
ticularis ’. The names occur of Ockham and Ashendon, the 
latter Merton’s most famous mathematician and astronomer. 
The instruments have increased ; two more astrolabes appear, 
one large, the other having a double rete ; one of the spheres 
and one equatorium ; two triangles, one given by Bishop 
Rede, the other with a movable cursor; a saphea with an 
allidade; and two maps of the sea, one accompanied by 
a compass of laton. 

As has been stated, all these four elecciones deal with philo- 
sophical books belonging to the College: not a single book 
from the theological catalogue of 1360 is found in any of 
them. It may safely be inferred therefore that for that 
Faculty there were separate lists of borrowing which have 
not survived. But it has been shown that medicine, law, the 
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classics, and even lighter matters have a few representatives 
in the four lists: so that it need not be supposed that these 
other Faculties had separate lists of their own. This is cor- 
roborated by the evidence of the College Register, the 
beginning of which (1483-1521) has just been edited by the 
Rev. H. E. Salter for the Oxford Historical Society. Several 
elecciones of books are mentioned during that period, but 
they are all of either theological or philosophical or logical 
books. No other Faculties are mentioned. 

Two other documents remain to be considered. The first 
consists of a series of copies, all made by one hand, recording 
19 deliveries of books to x Aa mostly 4 indenture, between 
1408 and 1436; with 3 actual indentures of 1437, in different 
hands, stitched on at the end. Of the 19, 14 certainly and 
2 probably fall within the wardenship of Henry of Abingdon 
(1421-37), who had been the champion of Oxford at the 
Council of Constance in 1414; for he is the person, stated 
either by name or by his office, through whom the books 
pass. The remaining 3 out of the Ig are earlier. One of 
1408 specifies the Sub-warden as delivering the books: the 
other two, of 1410 and 1418, mention only the recipient. It 
seems probable that, as the list is written by one hand with 
the latest aig noma 1436 and additions of May—August 
1437, Warden Henry of Abingdon caused it to be drawn u 
in one of those years, as a record of the transactions of this 
kind in which he had been concerned; and it may be con- 
jectured that he was the Sub-warden of 1408. 

The wording of the transactions differs in almost every case. 
In 1408 the books are said to be ‘ recepti et electi’ by the 
Fellow ; in 1410 ‘ recepti’ only; in 1418 the transaction 1s 
an ‘eleccio’. Other details emerge elsewhere. One list, 
mostly of Canon Law books, is stated to be in the Warden’s 
custody: ‘et sunt omnes valde modici valoris.’ Another list, 
of theology, is described as the Warden’s ‘ libri proprii, non 
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de domo’. One book lent out was given by a Fellow to 
replace a ‘liber poetrie’ of Bernardus Siluestris, which he 
had lost: in another case a Fellow takes over two books that 
had been lent to another Fellow, then dead, depositing the 
same caution money, 135. §d., as the deceased. A book 
restored to the Warden is said to be placed ‘ in eleccione’ 
by the Sub-warden and lent out to another Fellow ‘ vt patet 
per registrum Collegii in theologia’. In August 1435 
a Fellow receives from the Warden ‘ eleccionem librorum 
quam habuit M. Henricus Seuer ’, also a Fellow—a list of 23—, 
and restores them all except one within the regnal year 
beginning in September 1436: so that he had them out for 
at least a year. Sometimes the books are delivered or returned 
through the hands of a third person. Another indenture 
records the discovery of four grammar-books ‘in quadam 
cista in vestibulo’. The latest of all, 14 August 1437, is 
for the loan of two books of Roman Law to one of the chaplains. 

In the subjects of the books borrowed there is more variety. 
Philosophy, of course, appears fully ; and the 13 books taken 
in the eleccio of 1418 contain 10 entries from the earlier 
lists, one being the Quadrant. A theological eleccio of 1435 
has 3 from the catalogue of 1360. Law, both civil and canon, 
is well represented ; there is a little medicine and a little 
grammar. For classics there are Boethius, Cicero’s Rhetoric, 
Terence, Trogus Pompeius, and Cassiodorus: which is the 
book lent out again and entered in the theology register. In 
1431 certain college maps and deeds about land at Seton, 
Cuxham, and Grantchester are borrowed. 

The last document is an indenture by which Fitzjames as 
Warden of the house of scholars of Merton in Oxford acknow- 
ledges the receipt of 68 books ‘ predicte domus ’, on 20 July 
1483, in the first year of his wardenship. The actual indenture 
is now in the Bodleian (Charter Oxon. 193); but Fitzjames 
with his own hand copied it into his newly created College 
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Register, and it is shown there, that though dated later, the 
document was drawn up on 19 May, the day after his arrival 
in the College as Warden. The books, as Mr. Salter 
ingeniously suggests, were probably some which, though 
edunaieg to the College, were in the Warden’s custody, to 
be lent out in the same way that Henry of Abingdon had 
lent out his own and the College books half a century before. 
The list is more varied in character than the earlier ones. 
First comes a Bible with appendices—the first mention we 
find of one complete, although the fourth Warden, John of 
Wantage (1297-1328) had given one in two volumes valued 
at § marks (= {50 to-day). But complete Bibles, though 
much coveted by students, were not easy to come by before 
the days of printing: even then, Foxe in equipping the 
Library of Corpus bought his Bible—Rusch’s four fine 
volumes of ¢. 1475—for them second-hand: from one John 
Combe, perhaps the person of that name who was vicar of 
Crewkerne, 1471-8, and died as precentor of Exeter, 1499. 
Besides the usual proportion of theology and philosophy, 
there are two books of the laws and statutes of England, one 
in French; three ‘libri poetrie’, one of geomancy, and 
another of ‘nigremancy’, and a book on the praises of 
St. Louis; and the only classics are a Lucan—not the same as 
in 1451—and two Gesta Alexandri, one combined with 
Claudian. There is also a service-book, the Sunday Gospels, 
in English. By 1483 printing was well established, and presses 
had been set up in Oxford; but there is nothing to suggest 
that there was anything but manuscripts in the Warden’s 
list. Of the 68 books not one can now be traced: though 
two of them may probably be identified with books in the 
theological catalogue of 1360, and one of these two had 
perhaps been lent out by Henry of Abingdon in 1435. 

In 1507 Fitzjames’s successor, Thomas Harper, on entering 
office, took over by indenture a similar series of books, five 
s 
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more in number; but out of 68 and 73 only 29 are found 
in both lists. Harper’s also is copied into the College Register, 
with a note to say that there were many other books in the 
Warden’s study (studio) ; ‘ but most of them are of no great 
value, as also many of those in the indenture.’ A curious 
point is that in the enumeration of the books no titles are 
given, only the ‘ probatory words’ on the second leaf; and 
so again at later elecciones, in 1508 and 1519, at the latter 
264 philosophical books being distributed to 13 Fellows, and 
200 theological to § Fellows. So late an example of this 
method of identification leads on to its use with printed 
books ; two from Syon now in the Merton Library, Nathan’s 
Hebrew Concordance to the Bible, Venice, Bomberg, 1523, 
and Elias Levita’s Hebrew Grammar, Basle, Froben, 1525, 
having ‘secundo folios’ inscribed on the labels affixed to 
their sides by the writer of the Catalogue which Miss Bateson 
edited. 

The Merton MSS. number to-day about 320, leaving 
out a few which wandered in in the seventeenth century and 
later. Of these, only 24 can be traced in the old catalogues 
and lists we have been examining; and 36 more belong to 
Rede’s 100. The remaining 260 came in mostly during the 
fifteenth century, with large donations from Wardens Sever 
and Fitzjames and many of the Fellows. Yet, though in that 
century the interest in classical learning was spreading rapidly 
into England, there is scarcely any trace of it in what remains 
of the Library. The eminence of so many of the Fellows 
in philosophy and natural science during the fourteenth 
century—Burley and Bradwardine and Swyneshed, Mauduit 
and Ashendon, Gaddesden and Merle—necessarily set up 
a tradition from which the College was slow to depart. The 
only classical manuscript added in the fifteenth century is 
a Seneca given by Fitzjames; and there-is no indication of 
any classical texts among the early printed books beyond 
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a Latin Plutarch’s Lives of a. 1479, of which we shall speak 
shortly. Fitzjames’s own tendency is shown by his having 
MSS. written for the Library as late as 1517—more than 
sixty years after the invention of printing. ‘Though they are 
adorned with his portrait in his red bishop’s robe—the only 
known likeness of him—, in their pale ink and inferior work- 
manship they are a striking contrast to the splendid series 
of Duns Scotus in seven volumes, written for Richard of 
Scarborough, Fellow, 1451-6, and given to the College by 
Thomas of Bloxham, his friend: one of the final triumphs 
of a German scribe working in Oxford, who was about 
to be dispossessed by the ingenious discovery of his own 
countrymen. But if Fitzjames was conservative, so was 
his master, Henry VIII; who as late as 1530 was employing 
Colet’s one-eyed scribe, Peter Meghen of Brabant, as ‘ writer 
of the King’s books "—and with good reason, for even in the 
great days of the art the dignity of Meghen’s writing and 
spacing is rarely excelled. 

That conservative feeling was strong in Oxford when the 
Middle Ages ran out—and when is it not strong?—may be 
shown by examination of the books that issued from the 
Oxford press during the cradle-time of printing. It is a slender 
shelf-ful that came out in those two brief periods, 1478-86 and 
1517-27, when the Germans, Rood of Cologne, Dorne of 
Brunswick, Peter of Treves, and the Englishmen, John Scolar 
and others, were making their venture, to find a living by 
printing books for Oxford students: 29 volumes in all, mostly 
quartos. The only one among them that can seriously be 
called classical is the Cicero pro Milone, which by a little 
irony owes most of its preservation to the library we are 
considering. All the rest are severely medieval: what a con- 
trast with Siberch’s press at Cambridge ! 

The familiar story of the conflict between Greeks and 
Trojans in 1518 is further evidence that Oxford did not 
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embrace the new studies so readily as Cambridge. If More, 
as the king’s trusted friend and servant, had to be invoked on 
behalf of the Greeks, there must have been strength on the 
side of the old order, to struggle on behalf of the studies it 
cherished. Lincoln under Fleming and later under Longlond 
might acquire Latin and Greek books, Corpus under Foxe, 
a Cardinal College under Wolsey might have fine young 
lecturers from at home as well as abroad—Clement and 
Lupset, Kratzer and Vives. But medievalism held up its 
head until the eclipse came and both old and new went into 
darkness together. 

To come now to the final point on which Mr. Garrod’s 
discovery throws light, the destruction of books, printed as 
well as manuscript, in the sixteenth century : such destruction 
was nothing new. It had been inevitable in the days of 
papyrus, when after a period of use peg: wore out 
and needed to be replaced. The age of vellum brought 
longer life, especially when rolls gave way to flat books; but 
even so, death came soon or late to any manuscript that 
received much handling, and the operation of renewal neces- 
sarily ensued. Thus in 1422 the Archbishop of Milan could 
write to the Bishop of Lodi about a manuscript of Cicero he 
had borrowed: ‘ Instead of your very old and almost useless 
‘MS. I am sending you a correct copy which I have just 
‘had made by a very learned man.’ Under such conditions 
the critical spirit had little chance to grow. Before the days 
of printing the work of establishing standard texts offered 
little prospect of permanent results: so that the preservation 
of the old in this way too received no encouragement. As 
late as 1690 when Isaac Voss’s MSS. were sold to Leiden 
University, the authorities there complained after they had 
made their purchase, because the famous Vossianus MS. 
of Lucretius had already been used for printing a new edition, 
and had therefore lost some of its value: ‘ indeed ’, they said, 
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when they found a copy of that edition in the collection, ‘ we 
have actually bought the same thing twice over.’ 

Hence it is easy to understand that in the changed world 
of the sixteenth century the old libraries of Oxford suffered 
great losses. The alterations in University courses rendered 
the schools-books of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
useless ; and as they were for the most part no doubt soiled 
by the many hands that had turned them over, they were 
readily parted with. The change of religious outlook com- 
bined with the enthusiasm for the classics to destroy the 
theology and philosophy of the Middle Ages; and in the 
haste with which progressive minds embrace new inventions, 
men jumped at the thought that a library of printed books 
such as Foxe presented to Corpus at its foundation—the 
splendid line of Sweynheym and Pannartz’s books which his 
predecessor Shirwood had bought at Rome as they came out, 
supplemented by a collection of most of the important Aldine 
Greek texts—was more valuable, more useful and up to date, 
than a set of dusty manuscripts, many of them of no great 
age. It was not so of course with all. When printing first 
came, the old-fashioned received it with disfavour. A Duke 
of Urbino declined to have anything printed in his library. 
The authorities of the Sorbonne voted that if it were neces- 
sary to admit printed books, it should be only a small room 
that was set aside to receive them. 

The revived study of the classics also led to disparagement 
of the vernacular. ‘This too was no new thing. The catalogue 
of Exeter Cathedral Library made in 1327 records at the end 
of a section where the price of each book had been carefully 
entered: ‘ Multi alii libri, vetustate consumpti, Gallice 
‘Anglice et Latine scripti; qui non appreciantur, quia 
y uli: valoris reputantur.’ In 1500 the register of Braunche, 
abbot of Gloucester, was bound in some leaves of Anglo- 
Saxon written c. 985 on strong vellum; containing lives of 
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St. Swithun and St. Mary of Egypt—the former being the 
only Saxon source which survives, all other authorities being 
in Latin. 

But even with all these influences at work, the wholesale 
evacuation of Oxford libraries in the middle of the sixteenth 
century may well surprise us. The story of Duke Humfrey’s 
library would be hard of belief anywhere: but that in a seat 
of learning, which in spite of temporary obscurance still con- 
tained a number of eminent men, it should be possible for 
the whole collection of books to be turned out and sold to 
binders and tailors and confectionaries without any attempt 
to replace them by modern editions seems almost incredible. 
The visitation began when Dr. Layton in 1535 ‘set Dunce 
in Bocardo ’ to please Thomas Cromwell. In 1550 Edward VI’s 
commissioners in the name of reform cast out the books for 
fear any of them should be Popish, and in 1556 the woodwork 
was sold for what it would fetch, by the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctors and other venerable men. No detailed information 
is to be had, nor is the story well attested ; but there seems 
sufficient proof, in the facts that no books remain from. the 
old Library, and that Thomas Bodley, when he took in hand 
his pious work, found ‘ the Library in every part ruined and 
waste’. If the University fared so ill, we need not, in spite 
of the healthy individuality which flourishes in Oxford, expect 
much better for the Colleges. Of the books mentioned in 
the documents we have been considering, the two catalogues 
and the various lists of books borrowed from the Library or 
the Warden, we have seen that only a negligible proportion 
survives. 

The outlook of the Fellows of Merton at the time may be 
judged from their dealings with their bookbinders. There 
is nothing remarkable in their having allowed the College 
books to come home lined with odd leaves of Caxton or even 
with those famous leaves of the Cicero pro Milone; such 
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fragments were to them quite naturally mere odds and ends, 
from modern books which were passing out of date. But 
that they should have received back books lined with tenth- 
century fragments of Jerome—already then about six centuries 
and a half old—or with such beautiful illuminations as may 
be seen in a twelfth-century Hugo of St. Victor, of which 
much has been collected, seems to argue an indifference to 
both antiquity and art, such as can only be accounted for 
by the view that the world was then so full of these things, 
that they could be had almost for the asking, and so none 
thought of preserving them. Besides those of the University 
and the Colleges, the treasures of Osney and Rewley and 
Abingdon and many other religious houses round were no 
doubt floating on the waters of mischance; so that there 
was enough and more than enough for any one to pick up, 
without troubling about the fragments that we now so 
eagerly espy. 

he detached leaves, some of which are before you to-night, 
show that from the Merton Library a number of manuscripts 
and printed books must have been removed early in the 
sixteenth century, and have been placed in some lumber- 
room, where they were easily accessible to any one who wished 
for a bit of vellum or stout paper. A contributory cause to 
their removal was very likely that under the old system of 
library arrangement, the space on the desks was quickly used 
up when printed books began to come. Upon this system 
a library was equipped with a number of sloping desks, each 
with me Sa in front of it. Books were placed on the desks, 
chained from below in permanent positions, often embossed 
so as to allow of the passage of air to prevent damp, and 
labelled on their sides. Libraries of this kind are still to be 
seen in Cesena, between Bologna and Rimini, in the Lauren- 
tiana at Florence, and at Zutphen in Holland ; and examples 
of books labelled on their sides—which clearly could never 
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have been intended to stand on shelves—may be found as 
late as 1527 and 1529, jand with finely bound books even 
later. J. W. Clark was of opinion that the ‘ stall-system ’ of 
shelves was not introduced into Merton till about 1600, 
perhaps under the reforms and enlargements of the College 
due to the munificence of Sir Henry Savile. The space 

roblem must therefore have soon become acute, and have 
fed those responsible for the management of Rede’s ‘ New 
Library’ to turn out books that no one seemed to wish to 
read any longer ; and then with the shortness of human life— 
which it is easy to overlook when considering the undying 
duration of a College—books so cast away rapidly became 
rubbish, forgotten by the authorities and the prey of any one 
who could profit by them in however humble a sort. 

These leaves, manuscript as well as printed, come from 
a series of battel-books of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The books are quite ephemeral, kept by lesser 
college-officers, stewards, and manciples and cooks ; and were 
meant to serve for short periods and then be thrown aside. 
Their preservation is perhaps due only to the instinct which 
impels men to retain by them accounts that they may con- 
ceivably want to look at again some day. Officers who wished 
to keep their books clean formed the habit of going to the 
place where the rubbish-books were languishing, and picking 
up a leaf or two which they sewed on outside. ‘This operation 
was so simple that Mr. Maltby, who has unfolded and restored 
these stray fragments, is clear that it must have been per- 
formed in College, and that it would not have been necessary 
to give the work to a binder—an inference which is confirmed 
by the fact that one great printed book has furnished covers 
for the battels of several succeeding years, as it would hardly 
have done if they had gone year by year to be bound out- 
side. It might perhaps be urged that some provident officer 
had had a number of books prepared in at recap but the 
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general appearance of them is so makeshift as to render this 
unlikely. 

The number of battel-books covered in this way is between 
130 and 140, sixty and more with manuscript leaves, seventy 
with print; the manuscript being naturally the earlier. In 
each class there are a few early and late examples, but the 
periods at which they so to say flourished are 1560-1600 for 
the manuscript, 1590-1620 for the print. The earliest to 
have a precise date is 1521, a leaf from a Register of Briefs 
of c. 1300. In 1562 there was some taste among the officers ; 
for two charmingly illuminated leaves were picked out to 
serve as covers from a law manuscript’ of the fourteenth 
century. And so again in 1584, with a pretty piece of Italian 
fifteenth-century work. One of 1565, from a fourteenth- 
century glossary, has an unusual interest, since at some period 
before it served as a cover, it had been used for painting some 
scroll-like design—perhaps part of the scenery for a College 
play—underneath which the manuscript writing can be seen. 
In 1571 a fine leaf from a thirteenth-century manuscript of 
the Acts is used; in 1577 several leaves of a twelfth-century 
Biblical commentary ; in 1578 a leaf of a twelfth-century 
grammar with some Greek words showing; in 1584 a leaf 
of a fine English service-book with deep black ink; in 1590 
a leaf of a handsome law manuscript of the twelfth century ; 
in 1602 part of a calendar which is prior to 1223. 

Among the printed books the bitterest war was waged on 
those of the law. Canon law went out of use with the Reforma- 
tion; and though the civil law did not so quickly pass out 
of date as does our modern case-made law, it is a subject in 
which new commentators supersede the old continually. It 
is an amazing sight when you walk in an old law library, to 
see the shelves packed with the great folios of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, sometimes as many as twelve in 
a series, rarely less than four. The printers poured them 
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forth, year after year, enormous volumes which must have 
cost great sums to print: they must have been sure of their 
market before venturing on such expenditure, and yet one 
wonders who can have been rich enough to buy these great 
books. No bibliographer has yet grappled with an enumera- 
tion of these endless editions: when some one is found to do 
so, there will be some astonishing results. Law, then, fur- 
nishes the majority of the printed fragments which served to 
cover battel-books: of the others the most interesting are— 
in 1591 a leaf of a Latin Plutarch’s Lives, printed by the 
R. printer of Strasburg, before 1479; in 1606-7 two Sciaie 
of aceies of Pisa’s Pantheologia, printed at Nuremberg 
by Anton Koberger in 1474 or 1477—a fine type; in 1607 
two leaves of a Latin Bible, Lyons, Siber, of ¢. 1488; in 
1630-3 several leaves of Nic. de Lyra’s Postilla on the Bible, 
probably printed at Strasburg, c. 1478; a splendid large 
copy, which one would think no one could have had the 
heart to destroy. But it had no doubt made way for a more 
modern and fully annotated edition printed at Lyons in 1590 
in six folio volumes, which is still in the Library. The Latin 
Plutarch we might conjecture to have given place to a Greek 
text, or at least to a “ Latin edition ; oe the present 
Greek and Latin Plutarch which is on the shelves did not 
begin to appear till 1599, eight years after the R. printer’s 
beautiful leaf appears on a battel-book. It is possible that the 
advent of Amyot’s French Plutarch, Paris, 1567, or the two 
books of an Italian translation, 1568 and 1587, may have sent 
the older volume to its death. Raynerius of Pisa is not now 
in the Library. 

The leaves we have been considering are only fragments, 
which owe their life to the fortune that sent them to serve 
some enduring purpose ; but it is a case of ‘ ex pede Herculem’. 
We need not jt that where these single leaves were cast 
out, there were the whole books also. How useful they must 
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have been for packing! The manuscripts gave strong vellum, 
and the fine stout paper of fifteenth-century printing was 
almost as good. But the leaves which a Bursar took to wrap 
up his few necessaries when he rode on progress to the Northern 
estates, or a Fellow when the College fled before the plague, 
would be worn into holes by the time they passed the Porter's 
gate again; or the pages which wrapped up the Jotrix’s 
* bit of roast’, when she went home from washing up after 
a pietantia, made excellent fire-lighting with all the drippings 
of the gravy. Layton saw Duns ‘ fast nailed up upon posts 
in all common houses of easement’; and many country 
gentlemen may have imitated Mr. Grenefelde of Buckingham- 
shire, gathering up the flying leaves ‘ to make him blanchers 
* to keep the deer within the wood, thereby to have the better 
‘cry with his hounds ’. 

Such considerations show why we must not expect to find 
John of Wantage’s Bible in our Library, nor the Papias and 
Huguitio and Brito which Archbishop Peckham in 1284 
ordered to be chained in a public place in College, nor the 
Catholicon which Bishop Brantingham of Exeter bequeathed 
in 1393 ; why Merle’s weather-record of 1337-44, the earliest 
known, and Rede’s and Simon Bredon’s astronomical calcula- 
tions have wandered away. But such destruction was not 
peculiar to Merton. Rede’s library at Chichester Cathedral 
has completely perished. Manuscripts from Balliol and All 
Souls are to be found at Antwerp; Magdalen has very few 
left of Waynflete’s books. The University, as we have seen, 
suffered incredible things in the sixteenth century. The 
same spirit, more happily directed, led the Chapter of Exeter 
Cathedral to ‘ plant’ Leofric’s manuscripts on their fellow- 
countyman, Thomas Bodley, for his new Library at Oxford, 
in which no doubt there would be plenty of room. 

Pico della Mirandola, as his nephew tells us in Thomas 
More’s translation, ‘ was of cheer always merry, and of so 
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‘ benign nature that he was never troubled with anger; and 
‘he said once that whatsoever should happen, fell there 
‘ never so great misadventure, he could never, as him thought, 
‘be moved to wrath, but if his chests perished in which his 
‘ books lay, that he had with great travail and watch com- 
j — And he verily trusted, sith God is all good, that 
‘ He would not suffer him to have that occasion of heaviness.’ 
We may wish that in past centuries there had been a larger 
measure of that spirit in Oxford. 

















AN EARLY TRANSLATION OF SENECA 
By M. St. CLARE BYRNE 
. Femech oe SENECA’ has long been the object of 


much critical attention from students of the Eliza- 

bethan age, but it is almost invariably as the source 
of so many elements in the drama of the time that he has 
attracted such investigation. Only on rare occasions are we 
reminded that he was also extremely popular as a moral 
philosopher, and that with Homer, Virgil, Plutarch, Horace, 
and Ovid he was one of the most frequently translated of 
the classics, being ranked with Cicero as the ‘ chief instructor 
of the age’. 

For these and other reasons, both literary and biblio- 
graphical, interest attaches to a small volume published 
apparently in 1577, containing selections from his Epistolae, 
his De Trangquillitate Animi, De Brevitate Vitae, De Con- 
solatione, and De Providentia. It is, so far as I can discover, 
not only the earliest English translation of a volume of selec- 
tions from Seneca, but represents also the earliest English 
versions of these five moral treatises; and after De Remediis 
Fortuitorum translated in 1547, ranks as the second ‘ English- 
ing’ of Seneca as a moral philosopher. Possessing no inde- 
pendent title-page, and masquerading as an appendix to 
The Defence of Death, a translation of Philippe de Mornay’s 
Excellent Discours de la Vie et de la Mort,’ these selections 
seem hitherto to have escaped notice, eluding even the 
vigilance of the editors of the Bibliographical Society’s List 


1 The copy used throughout for reference is the earliest edition accessible 
in the British Museum. Excellent Discours dela Vie et dela Mort. Par Philippes 
de Mornay Seigneur du Plessis Marlin, Gentil-homme Francois, P. Haultin. 
La Rochelle. 1581. , 
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of English Editions and Translations of Greek and Latin Classics 
printed before 1641. Had this not been so there is little 
doubt that the humble translator, ‘ E. A.’, would before 
this have found some mention in most accounts of the trans- 
lating activities of the period: for as a stylist he has, like 
so many of his equally obscure contemporaries, the genuine 
gift, and by this version of Seneca proves himself in na way 
unworthy to find a place in that list which is headed by such 
names as Sir Thomas North and Philemon Holland. 

The bibliographical problem connected with this volume 
concerns the dates of publication of the original French 
edition and of E. A.’s translation. According to De Mornay’s 
wife the book was written in 1575: ' 

En ce temps aussy, qui feut 1575, M. Duplessis, 4 ma requeste, feit le Discours 
de la Vie et de la Mort, auec la traduction de quelques epistres de Seneque, 
qui a esté depuis imprimé, premiérement i Geneue, puis 4 Paris et en plusieurs 
aultres lieux, et traduit presque en toutes langues, et fort bien recgeu de tous, 
tant d’une que d’aultre relligion. 

According to Brunet, however, the book was first printed at 
Lausanne by I. Durant in 1576. Brunet also mentions an 
edition printed at London by Thomas Vautrollier in 1577, 
and states that this issue contains an epistle from De Mornay 
to his sister, dated December 1576. Of neither of these 
editions mentioned by Brunet can I obtain any traces, and 
there is no entry of the book to Vautrollier in the Stationers’ 
Register. The copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale—for the 
description of which I am indebted to the kindness of the 
Librarian—though dated 1576, bears the name neither of 
a printer nor of the place of printing. It contains an epistle 
dated ‘de vostre maison, ce vingt neufiéme de décembre 
1576’, and subscribed ‘ vostre humble frére pour vous faire 
service P. D. P. 4 Mademoiselle Du Plessis’, thus far con- 
firming Brunet’s description, but failing to show whether he 


1 Mémoires et Correspondance de Duplessis-Mornay, vol. i, p. 89. Paris, 1824, 
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or De Mornay’s wife is right about the place of printing, and 
so leaving us still in doubt whether or not it is the first edition. 
From her reference it seems probable that the book was 
written in the latter part of 1575, but if it was really printed 
in 1576 the date of the epistle needs explanation. 

The date of the English translation offers difficulty of 
another kind. Although we can set aside Brunet’s attribu- 
tion to Vautrollier, even if correct, as merely an English- 
printed edition of the French text, there remains the fact 
that while the Stationers’ Register and the British Museum 
copy agree comfortably that 1577 was the date of publication, 
the Bodleian copy bears the date 1576. 

The entry in the Register reads: 


primo IJulii [anno] praedicto [i. e. 1577] 
Receyued of him for a treatise betwene life and Deathe 
iiij* and a copie, 


(Arber, ii. 314). 


Edward Aggas 


In this case it is necessary to explain why a wags snes before 
Lady Day 157$ was not registered till 1 July. ‘To suggest that 
De Stats 1576 in the epistle is a misprint for 1575, and 
the Bodleian copy’s 1576 a weg, os for 1577 would be weak. 
As, however, 1 January as New Year’s Day (adopted in France 
in 1564) was not accepted in Switzerland till about 1583, 
a Swiss printer, if he began his year at Christmas, would print 
29 December 1575 as 1576, and this would solve the first 
difficulty and leave all 1576 for his edition to find its way to 
England. The English edition could then have been on the 
press in March 157$, and easily get variant dates on its title- 
page, while the words ‘ and a copie’ suggest that registration 
was only completed after printing. 

An examination of the two copies leaves little doubt that 
except for the difference in date they are identical throughout. 
Collier in his Extracts from the Stationers’ Register (ii. 42) 
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asserts that ‘ the Defence of Death . . . was so popular that the 
‘first impression of 1576 having been disposed of it was 
‘reprinted in 1577’. This is stating as a fact what might 
acceptably have been suggested as an alternative explanation. 
There would have been nothing to deter Aggas, should he 
have repented of an original omission to register and have 
desired to legalize the book’s position, if in July he found that 
its popularity necessitated another issue, from then enter- 
ing it on the Register. The most that one can safely say is 
that according to the modern calendar the book must have 
been printed in 1577, though it is not at present certain 
whether the Museum and Bodleian copies represent the same 
or different issues. 

If bibliographically it is puzzling not to be able to explain 
definitely the Bodleian copy’s 1576, from the literary point 
of view it makes no difference: the facts remain that 1577 
is a very early date for such a delightful piece of work, and 
that hitherto its existence has been completely ignored. The 
earliest translation of these selections from Seneca which is 
mentioned in the Bibliographical Society’s List is one pub- 
lished in 1607 in a collection entitled Six Excellent Treatises 
of Life and Death, Collected (and published in French) by 
Philip Mornay. . . . And now (first) Translated into English. 
So far as the Senecan portion or the third of these treatises 
is concerned the claim that it is the first translation is, of 
course, false. It may well, however, have been made in fairly 
good faith, as the publisher, Matthew Lownes, had in the 

receding year brought out a reprint of the Countess of 
Pembroke’s translation of the Discours de la Vie et de la Mort, 
which version had never included the Senecan extracts. This 


An Early Translation of Seneca 


1 Originally published in 1592, and several times reprinted. It was written 
at Wilton in 1590, apparently in completion of part of a design originally 
cherished by Sidney of translating the works of his friend De Mornay, whom 
he had entertained in England in 1577, and again the next year. 
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1607 edition was the only English translation of these par- 
ticular moral treatises published between E. A.’s early one 
- that given in Lodge’s complete edition of the works in 
1614. 

E. A. the translator was probably Edward Aggas the book- 
seller and publisher. The various translations from the 
French, signed E. A., which figure amongst Aggas’s publica- 
tions, are generally thought to be his own work.' He was 
probably related to the more famous Ralph Agas, both being 
natives of Stoke-by-Nayland in Suffolk. Not much is known 
of him, but he was apprenticed for nine years to Humphrey 
Toy at Easter 1564,* and presumably togk up the freedom 
of the Stationers’ Company when he had completed his 
service. The first book entered to him is none other than 
this very translation, registered 1 July 1577. At this time 
he carried on business at the Red Dragon at the west end 
of Paul’s, where he remained until 1602. 

His other translations, most of which are accessible in the 
British Museum, are dull affairs, the subjects prosaic, the 
style undistinguished. But with these Senecan epistles the 
case is altered. Coming across the book while trying to follow 
the spelling habits of John Allde’s printing press, it was only 
the admirable style of E. A. that inveigled me first into 
reading it, then into an investigation of its chronological 
relation to other translations of Seneca. Not even the com- 
piling of spelling statistics could make one entirely oblivious 
of the music of such a passage as the following : 


Man is never more heauenly then when he considereth his mortall nature, 
and knoweth that hee is borne a mi, to die, assurig him self that this body is not 
his owne house but an Inne, & such an Inne as he must shortly parte from. 
It is a great token of an hautie minde to account these places where he is 
conuersat, bace, & straight, and not to fear to depart frd them. For in ¥ he 


1 See McKerrow, Printers and Booksellers, 1557-1641 ; also D.N.B. 
® Arber, i. 229. 
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knoweth and remébreth from whence he commeth, he knoweth also whither 
he must return. (Epistle 121.) 

His work has most of the merits of Elizabethan translation 
at its best—fidelity to the sense and spirit of the original 
rather than syntactical or literal accuracy, vigorous and 
natural expression, and a fine feeling for rhythm. This last 
is particularly noticeable whenever his rendering is compared 
with others. Where Lodge writes if not inelegantly yet 
hardly with dignity : 

Behold with what swiftnesse time posteth away: thinke vpon this short 


race whither we runne so swiftly. Consider this great company of mankind, 
which tendeth to the same end... 


E. A. imparts an emotional quality well suited to the theme : 


Consider me the breuitie of time, mark the shortnesse of this carrier wherin 
we run so hastely. Se the folowing on of all mankinde, tending into one place. 
(Epistle 100.) 

His slightly heavier cadences are just sufficient to give the 
passage a meditative and elegiac note, whereas Lodge falls 
into the unsuitable (and somewhat weakened) rhythm of 
* The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold ’, and further 
spoils his effect by the reiteration of ‘ swiftnesse ’ and ‘ swiftly ’. 

E. A.’s version compares well with his French original. He 
can be literal and ‘ correct ’ as in his rendering of Epistle 24, 
and yet secure on the whole a slightly more sonorous and 
dignified effect than De Mornay: he can also turn De Mornay’s 
lucid and idiomatic opening of Epistle 30 into equally idiomatic 
English : 

C’est vne grande chose, lucile mon To departe out of this worlde with 
amy qu’il faut aprédre de légue main a good wil, when soeuer this in[e]uit- 
partir de bon coeur d’icy, quand cest able hower shall come vppon vs 
heure ineuitable viédra. (Sig. Dv.) (freend Lucilius) is a great matter, 

& a thing which long time we ought 
to study for. 

He is, of course, helped by his immediate original. Lodge, 
for example, translates in Epistle 62, ‘ neither yeeres nor daies 
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‘ shall bring to passe that wee haue liued sufficiently, but the 
‘minde.’ It is rhythmical and adequate, but for his literal 
minde (animus) De Mornay has the more sensitive caur et 
volonté, so that the sentence becomes naturally in E. A.: 
‘It is neither yeeres nor dayes that causeth vs to haue liued 


‘long inough, but our harts and minde.’ 
De Mornay, however, is equally well served by the English- 


man, and it is worth while to put two representative — 
side by side to show E. A.’s real merit, and in particular 


is 


power of finding the equivalent English phrase and syntax, as 
in the last sentence of the following : 


Les choses prosperes tébent aux 
mains de la populace, & des vils & bas 
esprits. Mais c’est le propre d’vn 
grand homme de faire joug aux 
calamitez, & 4 tout ce qui estdne les 
mortels. Ie te juge miserable, en ce 
que tu n’as esté miserable, mal- 
heureux qui n’as point eu de mal- 
heur. Tu as passé ta vie sis ennemy. 
Personne ne s¢caura ce que tu vaux ne 


Prosperous things doo stil light in 
the hands of the meane people of vile 
and base mindes : but the propertie 
of a valiant man is to subdue calamities 
and what soeuer els astonisheth mor- 
tall men. I doo account thee miser- 
able, because thou haste felt no 
misery, & vnhapy in that thou hast no 
mischatices. Thou hast lived without 
any enemyes. No man, no not thy 





mesme toy mesme. (Sigs. Fvj, Fvij.) self can tel what thou canst doo. 

(Of Prosperitie.) 
Many more such examples might be cited, but one other 
must suffice: De Mornay’s ‘ne pouuons nous esprouuer si 
nous le scaurons’ he renders with the utmost felicity as 
* we canot try whether we be perfect or no’. 

Though giving on the whole a remarkably faithful render- 
ing of his original, E. A. has his mistranslations. They are 
mostly isolated words, such as maintaine for m’entretien 
(adloguor): but there is at any rate one more considerable 
example which is sufficiently amusing to quote in full. In 
Epistle 36 the Latin reads : 

Nemo discit, ut si necesse fuerit, aequo animo in rosa iaceat, sed in hoc 
duratur, ut tormentis non submittat fidem, ut si necesse fuerit, stans etiam 


aliquando saucius pro vallo pervigilet ¢¢ ne pilo quidem incumbat, quia solet 
obrepere interim somnus in aliquod adminiculum reclinatss. 
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The italicized portion De Mornay has translated by ‘ com- 
* ment il se alien de s’appuyer mesmes sur vn pieu, de peur 
‘que le sommeil ne le surprenne ainsi appuyé’. Of this 
piece of idealism E. A.’s practical English mind has made 
a thoroughly practical precept: ‘and how leaning vpon 
‘a pikes end he may abstain from drowsinesse, lest the same 
* prick him.’ ? 

Comparing him with the unknown translator of the 1607 
volume, one is struck by E. A.’s superior accuracy. In 
Epistle 57, for example, the 1607 edition mistranslates De 
Mornay’s ‘ Nos corps s’en vont a vau l’eau, comme les riuieres ’ 
as ‘ our bodies ebbe, and turne backe like the course of the 
waters ’.? Also, if not actually a mistranslation of the passage 
already quoted on pp. 282-3, the following is certainly an 
awkward and ambiguous rendering : 


Neither yeers nor dayes hinder our liuing long enough, but only our own 
willes and desires, 


Similarly in felicity of phrase, trueness of rhythm, and a 
general sensitiveness to the tone and spirit of the work the 
unknown translator is hopelessly outclassed. 

Lodge’s ‘ monumental version’ has received distinguished 
praise as ‘ a work undimmed by comparison even with Holland’s 
translation of Plutarch’s Morals’. Undoubtedly the magni- 
tude of his task sets him at a disadvantage: one can hardly 
demand the same finished quality from a large folio of 917 

ages that one appreciates in a small volume of selections. 
en all allowances have been made, however, for the M.A., 
M.D., there is, so far as the Epistolae are concerned, a notice- 


1 A small point of bibliography arises here in connexion with Epistle 36 
in the 1581 French edition. It is an octavo, bound in eights, and in gathering D, 
in setting up the inner forme, pp. 10 and 11 (Sigs. Dv and Dvi) have been 
transposed, with the result that Epistles 30 and 36 have become mixed. 

® The Latin is ‘Corpora nostra rapiuntur fluminum more’, which E. A., 
following De Mornay, has rendered ‘Our bodies doo swim down jy streme 


like rivers ’. 
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able advantage in the matter of ear to be credited to the 
author-publisher. A greater distinction of style and a charm 
have been given to the less pretentious of the two translators. 
One example, chosen merely because it is the first epistle in 
the Selections, not because it stands out from the others, will 





make this clear, and further comment unnecessary : 


Tosse these things in thy minde, 
which thou hast oftentimes heard, 
which thou hast often said. Approue 
it by effect, if thou hast truely said it, 
or truely heardit. For it is a villainous 
reproach, which is wont to be obiected 
against vs, if we handle the words of 
Philosophie, but not the workes. . . . 
I remember that thou debating some- 
time on this place, diddest say, that 
we fall not suddenly into death, but 
by little and little walke vnto death. 
We die daily, and some part of our 
life is daily scantled: and then also 
when we encrease, our life doth 
decrease. We haue lost our infancie, 
and then our youth, then our man’s 
estate; briefely, all that time which 
is passed vntill this present day is 
death for vs. And this very day we 
line, we diuide with death. 

(Lodge: 1614 ed., p. 206.) 


Call to minde I pray thee, that 
which thou hast often heard and said, 
and prooue in effect whether thou 
hast hard or said it in ernest or no. 
For to vs it were to great a shame to be 
cast in the teeth (as many times we are) 
that we doo’ deale onely with the 
woords, but not with ¥ woorks of 
Philosophie. I remember that ere now 
I haue heard thee intreate vppon this 
common place. That we fall not 
suddainly into death, but by little and 
little doo walke towarde the same. We 
dye indeede dayly, for euery day some 
parte of our life wasteth away. What 
parte of our life soeuer is past or to 
come, death taketh holde of } same, 
and stil as we doo growe, our life 
fadeth away. We lose first our infan- 
cie, then our Childehod, and then our 
youth. All our time past even vntill 
yesterday is perished: and this very 
day which now is in hand, doo we 
deuide with deathe. (E.A. Epistle 24.) 


If it should be objected that the omg undoubtedly 


benefits by his acquaintance with the 


ible, it can be replied 


that this was, after all, their common heritage, and that even 
so only one of them can in this case have benefited by the 
Authorized Version. Debt or no debt, a comparison of 
E. A.’s translation with the others leaves little doubt that 
this earliest Elizabethan translator of Seneca’s moral works 


was also the best. 





THE IRISH CHARACTER IN PRINT, 1571-1923 
By E. W. LYNAM 


I. THE IRISH CHARACTER 
[mn Irish letter is a strange survival from the past, 


which owes its preservation partly to Irish conservatism, 
partly to — and religious conflict. ‘The letters 

are simply the Roman manuscript letters as they appeared 
after three centuries of careful and characteristic development 
in the hands of Irish scribes. Two manuscript hands were 
chiefly employed in Ireland at the end of the ninth century, 
the ‘round’ or half-uncial, and the ‘pointed’ Irish. Of 
these the ‘ pointed’ was destined to become the popular 
hand, chiefly because it used up less parchment. And accord- 
ingly it was upon a lean and angular letter that the earliest 
authentic Irish printed letters (Antwerp, 1611) were modelled. 
The round hand only began to show obvious influence upon the 
design of printing letters towards the middle of the last century. 
Like many other inventions which had their origin on the 
Continent, printing was introduced very late into the remote 
island called Ireland (1551). Even if the Irish of the uncon- 
quered provinces had had the education, money, and inclina- 
tion to set up printing-presses, the wars which devastated 
these provinces all through the sixteenth century made every 
form of industry impossible ; while in the loyal districts the 
Government kept printing under strict control. The few 
books which were printed in Irish by permission of the Govern- 
ment were only printed from necessity, because the bulk of 
the people understood no other language. In the seventeenth 
century Irish books were printed in numbers on the Continent 
by Irish exiles, since they would have been prohibited or 
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seized in Ireland. But all these books were religious books, 
because the people, both Catholic and Protestant, who had 
control of the pee conceived that the chief need of 
the Irish people was religious instruction. From O’Kearney’s 


THe IRISH ALPHABET. 
There are in Irish eighteen letters, viz., five vowels 
and thirteen consonants. 


IrntsH ENGLIsH Irish Puonrtic Names 
Letrers EgvivaALEeNnTs or THE LETTERS. 

da, 4 A, a aw, a. 

b, bd B, b bay. 

Cc, ¢ Cec kay. 

D0, 0 D,d day. 

ee E, e ey, éh (short) 
fF. r F, f fay 

5. 5 G, g gay 

1, 1 2 ee, i 

. 4& i § ell 

Mm, m M, m may 

n, n N, n enn 

oO, @ 0, o oh, 3 

P, P P, p pay 

R, p R, r err 

Sr S, s shay 

te 7. - chay 

u, u U, wu oo, a 

nh, n H, h hay 


We have given two phonetic names for the vowels, 
the /ong and short. Tis only used in certain positions 
to prevent a hiatus. 


No. 1. The Irish alphabet. Modern type. 


Catechism of 1571 to Gallagher’s Sermons of 1721, practically 
every book in the Irish language published in England, 
Ireland, or the Continent was for religious propaganda. 

The conflict of nations in Ireland did much to cause the 
conflict of religions, and both contributed not only to keep 
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rinting in the Irish language active but to perpetuate the 
frish character in print. In fact, had the reformed religion 
been established in Ireland as quickly as it was in England, 
the Irish letter would hardly have survived into print any 
more than it did in Scotland,—or at most for no longer than 
the Black Letter survived in England. As it was, Queen 
Elizabeth had a fount of Irish type made for the Catechism 
of 1571. It was not a serious — to reproduce the Irish 
letters in print, and would probably have perished as an 
abortion but for official support. But her action at once 
roused the exiled Irish monks in Belgium to make another 
Irish type from which to print Catholic books for circulation 
in Ireland. Though religious propaganda was their main 
object, it may be that they aimed too at preserving what 
they would regard as a national inheritance against the all- 
pervading Roman type of the invader. At any rate, their 
type was a good one, and the books which they printed in 
the Irish character at Louvain and Rome and circulated in 
Ireland for a hundred years effectively established that 
character as the correct vehicle for the Irish language. The 
contest for the souls of the Irish people has at least pro- 
duced one result for which we may be entirely grateful. 

In 1680 the Church of England accepted the Irish character 
by having a new and correct design of it made for printing 
religious books. In the following century, however, the 
Catholics of Ireland, possessing no founts of the national 
letter, began to print Irish books in Roman type. Although 
many new founts of Irish letter were made after 1788, from 
1735 to the present day Roman type has always been used for 
a certain number of Irish books. In 1880, when a vigorous 
revival of the Irish language was begun by the Gaelic Union, 
it was proposed to standardize the type. The controversy 
which ensued between Irish scholars and conservatives, sup- 
porting the Irish character, and business men, scientife 
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writers, and Scottish Gaels supporting Roman type is still 
being waged. Since Irish has become the official language 
of the country, the movement for the adoption of the Roman 
alphabet has gained many adherents, among them some dis- 
tinguished Irish scholars. At present Ireland seems to be 
following the example of Germany. The Irish character will 
probably always remain in use for books of a literary nature 
and for fine and artistic books ; but the more Ireland enters 
into business relations with other countries, the worse it will 
be for the Irish letter, however beneficial these relations may 
be to the Irish people. 

A great deal has been made of the difficulty of the Irish 
character, though in fact it is much easier than the German 
and Greek, and infinitely easier than Russian. The only 
letters markedly different from the Roman are a, d, f, g, 7, 
s, and #, and these can be mastered by any one in an hour. 

Any one who is familiar with Irish in the Irish character 
will find not only difficulty but annoyance in reading it in 
Roman type. The language loses much of its individuality, 
just as Greek does in Roman type. The sounds of Irish, not 
well conveyed by Irish spelling, are still worse conveyed by 
a character which has alien and very definite phonetic associa- 
tions. Apart, however, from considerations of language or 
traditions, it would be wrong to deprive the art of printing 
of any legitimate form of expression. Printing in the Irish 
letter is a rare and beautiful form of expression. It has still 
many possibilities, for Irish manuscripts, though they have 
been studied, to great advantage, for the designs of some 
recent Irish types, have not yet yielded up all their beauties. 

For the assistance, therefore, of future artists, the Morrises, 
Walkers, and St. John Hornbys of Ireland, it is well worth 
while to review the older designs which have been produced 
since 1571. Some of them have had strange begetters and 
stranger careers. 
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II. HISTORY OF THE DESIGNS 


The first fount of Irish letters for printing was made in 
London by Queen Elizabeth’s order, and sent over before 
1571 to Dublin, where an Irish printing-press was set up at 
once. It was designed solely to present the doctrines of the 
reformed church to the minds the Irish people, ‘ in hope 
‘that God would, in mercy, raise up some to translate the 
‘ New Testament into their mother tongue’. Ormond and 
Shane O’Neill had already brought Irish into the Court and 
even into the Queen’s music-room, while the sound, if not 
the sense, of Irish words was becoming familiar to the citizens 
of London, for Shakespeare uses Irish words at least three 
times. The first known piece of printing with this fount 
was a religious poem, Tuar f erge Foighide, by Philip O’Huiginn, 
printed in 1571. It was apparently a trial piece, for the poem 
appears on one side of a folio sheet, and again (noticeably 
fainter) on the verso. It was sent over from Dublin to Arch- 
bishop Parker, and by him included in his bequest to Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, where it now is. By the courtesy 
of the College Librarian, Sir Geoffrey Butler, I have been 
able to photograph this sheet, though it is inconveniently large 
to reproduce here. While several copies of the poems of 
Philip O’Huiginn are still in existence, practically nothing is 
known about him. He was apparently alive when the Zuar 
Ferge was printed, and may have been a convert to the Church 
of England. From John O’Kearney’s Aibidil Gaoidheilge 
€F Casticiosma of 1571 (no. 2) to Godfrey Daniel’s translation 
of the Christian Doctrine in 1652, several books, some purely 
religious, some combining grammatical with religious instruc- 
tion, were issued from the Dublin press. Henry Bradshaw 
thought that he saw words printed in this type in Sir J. 
Ware’s De Hibernia, printed by E. Tyler, London, 1658 ; 
but I could only find Anglo-Saxon words. The many interest- 
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ing problems connected with this press are not in my 
but Mr. Dix is now preparing a new paper on the subject. 
The type is a very curious one. 


2  URRNAJSHTHE. 
édcur qa ngnjoranpcnyb Fén,ndas 


ap ocullceanay,aco ar 00 Ocaype yo 
mdjprye,oo pén mq ovo geall cuan nguy 
be o¢jyoeacho , 4 na hjanpacuyy DO nj 
mojo O2¢ 00 tabajpic Oty fi,an 4jnm DO 
Mibyjc jSrhuj JorsCpjoro ay ‘Orygeq- 
na. Neo¢ tug ajthne & oui, ffi ifén, DO- 
€pufijugad, 4 v0 tjonol agceaii aééle; 
naaynmyeén,|é lan geallad veanbta, 50 
mbyae ré yén, nap meayg.4) nay mea~ 
don, 4njhe yrarindyn , acoso mbyath 
yé4paino,map ajone apus map teacoy 
pedo t40b 00 cliacora, ofagayl ou 
HA€ ule ng ze od iBpaycy to péooochoyl 
beafimystere j jn cugta Dap puacoanas 
leay.Uyme fi acvamayjo Buo Bude agur 
5uo Ber AtAC A acq if mo Tpocype, Do 
Hauyy Fyada€ djompoo cugaya,y pan 
ay bpeagchayg jomapicaca no ap rea- 
cpa) pdoba odgpa no voléanhyn opuit 
annjlép chujlleamap vo pép chopa , 4 
éormepuym : ceepsya, 400 Bene djogal- 
cuy 09 teay opuji,Aco gab fl ano vo 
Tpocuype 
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rovince, 


Only nine letters (d, ¢, f, 


No. 2. Queen Elizabeth’s type, 1571-1652. From Aibidil Gaoidbeilge S 
Caiticiosma, by John O’Kearney. AmBaile Athacliath, 1571. 
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&, 1, p, r, 5, and #) and some of the capitals pretend to be Irish, 
a is italic, and nine letters are Roman. Of the capitals, b and 
d are uncials and m a nondescript hieroglyphic. The resem- 
blance of the nine Irish letters to the Anglo-Saxon letters 
which were used from 1567 onwards by John Day for the 
Anglo-Saxon works which Archbishop Parker was having 
printed has led some bibliographers to state that they were 
taken straight from Day’s fount. The resemblance is mis- 
leading, for all the letters except s are different in the two 
founts. The 20-line measurements are also different. Con- 
sequently at least eight new letters and three capitals must 
have been cut. Since nothing is known, however, about the 
designer of these letters, and since they were cut in England, 
they may have been modelled to some extent upon Day’s 
Anglo-Saxon letters. Archbishop Parker was apparently 
interested in the Irish printing-press. 

Whatever may be said about the legitimacy of this type, 
the impression it produces is not unpleasing. This was no 
doubt due to the example of Roman type. It has four qualities 
which become merits through their partial or total absence 
from other early Irish types. It is upright, it is fairly heavy- 
faced, the letters are evenly proportioned and well spaced. 
The Roman letters interspersed among the less well-dis- 
ciplined Celts make a firm and even rank, such as we shall 
not see among the pure Celts for over two hundred years. 
Moreover, the letters are fairly round; the exceptions are 
the minuscule s, which must have brought annoyance, if not 
despair, to every designer of Irish type, and the ridiculous a. 

In 1680, when Robert Boyle was looking for a fount of this 
type to print Bedell’s translation of the Old Testament, he 
was informed that ‘ by the covetousness of one . . . they [the 
‘letters] were by the Jesuits gotten away and are now at 
‘ Doway, for Irish prints, some of which I have seen, to my 
‘grief, sent hither, further corrupting the people’. This 
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statement, which was apparently quite groundless, probably 
originated from Andrew Sall, an ex-Jesuit. Had the Jesuits, 
or any other enemies of the Church of England, really carried 
off this type to the Continent, they would hardly have denied 
themselves the joy of printing books from it and sending 
them to Ireland. The late historian, Richard Bagwell, has 
repeated this story in the Dictionary of National wiegraphy, 
without, apparently, having investigated its truth. we 
know is that the fount, matrices, and punches had disappeared 
before 1680, and have never been traced since. 

Meanwhile the Church of Rome was fully aware of the 
power of this method of attack, and Irish scholars were in- 
dignant both with the typography and the teaching of these 
books. The exiled Irish Franciscans—an order which has 
done more for native Irish learning than any other body, lay 
or religious—established a press for the use of Irish type in 
Belgium. They issued their first book, trey Teagaisg 
Criosdaidhe (no. 3), about 1611 at Antwerp. In 1616 the 
press was removed to the new Franciscan College of St. Antony 
at Louvain, and from that year until 1728 they issued a succes- 
sion of religious publications and two valuable works on the 
Irish language. The last book which they published was 
printed by Martin van Overbeke, to whom presumably the 
fount passed. 

This type was the first legitimate printed Irish letter, for 
it was designed by Irish scholars from Irish manuscripts. Both 
historically and as a first attempt it is of great importance. 
It was in use for some 117 years, and it was the model for 
Moxon’s type, which held the leading position from 1681 
right down to 1820. It has many of the features of manu- 
script writing. There is the manuscript slope (three different 
slopes, to be exact), unnecessary oe of letters, manu- 
script contractions, a want of proportion both in height and 
in breadth between the letters, upstrokes (the remains of the 
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ligature) beginning all possible letters, and two kinds of r. 
Yet it is curious how little this type resembles any of the 
better-known contemporary Irish hands. These show in 
general a heavier and a simpler design of letter. This type, 


apcteasalss. Chios oalrohe.cy, 

' = ca Crrofo nt AGcdrerd agar 

WieES ee ERR Go2ain,7 np. Tm on fn 
4 dp mtpard an ndzeamslo gan 

Ql MN 8, C Ql ] le) ndcaipt LE ces ceriofo , 00 

te beiprmro AF aro ant Blame, soFar 
*Oon Aue Mani. Zo ceuplo mprde dn dmc, 74 


dzain dn there Ctond,pd ndccum 

32012 ‘OO bh eachel _~> —, Din:02 ay 
. Ke Brac if dG Deomr 3 CnTAn If p= 

sa {ut Ne 7 eee g pronra,laige 

‘ Mp ad o¢onmb ap Trier; DO er) 

He ES a ce. Tendinne nc itp, dr BO 
woe 5 eta mbidd animprée lf. QWvemmro 

mw brid ne 2fjune bot Do Céronertibh , “Ord voblthd 
7 mac DECpIOfd nd a "  — vdéor aecéill Fab cdinve , 7 
sot por » Ben . ~ Deome murtitine ag¢ beorl balay 

ne acer pie LInTe FN,ORAy Banab cop tid! 
Dis NA Paropie, Apdin NAOOAE dint Gere ond wince , Ap ume 
po bend Ajame ne ——— ccemmobadend andmgyil cays 
ered] Cmefo, vo nein mg Buatpaib ole 5 coz nd pail- 


No. 3. Louvain type A, 1611?-1728. From Teagaisg Criosdaidbe, by 
Fr. Bonaventure O’Hussey, Apud Facobum Mesium: Antverpia, 1611. 


with its light-faced, sloping letters, is analogous in some ways 
to the italic type of the sixteenth century, which was itself 
an attempt to adapt a cursive manuscript hand to the require- 
ments of printing. The cutter of the Irish type, who it may 
be presumed was an Antwerp man, may weil have taken italic 
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type as his general guide. ‘These sprawling, spidery Irish 
letters have little, however, of the neatness of italic letters. 
Even when they were better set up, as they were for instance 
in 1680 (Moxon), they were too completely Irish, too fully 
and tortuously individual to form a really good printing type. 
All manuscript characters have to be simplified and dis- 
ciplined for use in print; but it was not until 1841, two 
hundred and thirty years later, that the Irish character was 
brought to adapt its individuality with really happy results. 
A comparison of the Louvain type with the first Greek type 
produced in England (1543) will show how much the Greek 
type was already in advance of the Irish. . Incidentally, it 
suggests that both these types were cast on too small a body. 
Such complicated letters—if complicated they must needs be 
—lose in clearness, boldness, and beauty by being cast on 
a small body. The larger the letter, the lighter the faces 
can be; the smaller the letter, the lighter the faces must be. 

About 1640 another design of letter was cast for the Fran- 
ciscans at Louvain, and used for printing the Riaghuil Treas 
Uird S. Froinsias, 1641 (no. 4). Although the type showed 
some progress in that the letters were upright, more uniform, 
and better spaced, the effect produced was ugly. The letters 
were badly shaped and straggling. This type was only used 
in three or four books, and last appeared, as far as I know, 
in Hugh Ward’s (or Vardaeus’s) Sancti Rumoldi Acta, 1662. 
Neither Henry Bradshaw nor Reed seems to have noticed it 
in the Riaghuil. 

The exiled Irish religious were not content to leave the 
matter there. Although Belgium offered many facilities for 
smuggling prohibited books into Ireland, Belgium was neither 
large enough nor, strange as it may seem, peaceful enough for 
the crowds of Irishmen who left their country in the seven- 
teenth century. It was unfortunate for Ireland that among 
these emigrants and exiles were many of the best educated 
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i men of the country and a number of the greatest scholars in 
i the Irish language and literature that Ireland has ever possessed. 
t They spread everywhere over the Continent, and everywhere 
they remained Irish. 


M ainm OS Tponppanzan 

Ridsanl strep mapro 

Lyompap, of MBOINTEN 
Ono nd hare pise. 


anche tochaszs york 


Don fod an dn cdip cHdneuge 
4° , 10 pndnnpusd‘oh vo oeunany 
ayn an muricy leunab coil cédea 
IA” Noord. 


Op cap, oeunedn chanenges 
Beun 7 pdnnpusgoh dn dn luca 
Leundd midn an mod bgzadro “00 


No. 4. Louvain type B, 1641-62. From Riaghuil Treas Uird S. Froinsias. 
Ag Colaisde S. Antoin: A Lobbain, 1641. 


About 1675 Irish priests at Rome had a new Irish type cut 
for the press of the Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fide 
(no. 5). From 1676 to 1707 this press issued several Irish 

The type was a decided 


books of a religious character. 
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improvement on its predecessors. The letters are, at last, 
what all printed letters should be—quite independent of 
each other, united only in their purpose to form together 


Do Sacnamajne na hajtpyse . 


O. Cpe ar Sacpamaine na haytpyse 
an? 

1: Lesjor Sbjopacalea na bp&taib oo 
nimyo 14 mbarfolo . : 

O HA mnewo a ca 00 pyafranar g¢ an ce 
slacar i. 

nN Mcp: TUNPS Cpoivde , paoyfioen slan 
ipna pEcadajb cfona, 7 loypgniom vo 
‘ofham 10774 . 

O.- Cronar ap coin an cypye fin co 
bez . 

mm: Ne Dole gern neymn nfreray 
fan bpfcad, an mero 50 beyl a nasayo 
0e, 7 aN Sava olysthy 00, 7 ar éa 
aimm fan ccar ro pan laro1n contpiiz jos 
a NEwIves1s yomomo cpio; Debpw°d - 

O. An SposnaF Dojlzror ap luga mea fin 
00 Cum majtim na be bead ¢ 


No. 5. Rome type A, 1676-1707. From Lucerna Fidelium, by Fr. Francis 
O’Molloy. Typis Sacra Congreg. de Propaganda Fide: Rome, 1676. 
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a handsome and regular line. They are also upright, well 
spaced, boldly made, and boldly printed. There is still 
a lamentable lack of proportion between them. 4, ¢, m, 
and #, for instance, are very hardly treated by comparison 
with such bloated favourites as b, p, and d; while f looks 
like a large policeman trying to keep an unruly crowd in 
order. The tails which are sometimes attached to h, i, m, 
and m are in complete contradiction to the character of 
the type. 

When Napoleon ‘ visited’ Rome he carried off this type 
and lodged it at the Imprimerie Nationale in Paris. 
J. J. Marcel, the Director of the Imprimerie, made it the 
subject of an interesting historical grammatical book, Alphabet 
Irlandais, published in 1804. Marcel used the Rome Irish 
type of 1676 for the Irish notes in this work, but for the 
Irish text a very large type of a new design, which, as far as 
I know, had never appeared in any book before. He states 
that the matrices at founts of both of these came from the 
printing works of the Soc. de Propagand. Fide, but that the 
punches and matrices of the larger type had been so hastily 
and imperfectly made that in several instances he had to recut 
or remake them. It may be concluded that these letters, 
which are cast on a Gros-Paragon or 24-point body, were 
made shortly before the Soc. de Propagand. Fide ceased 

rinting (c. 1800), and were never used until they came 
into Marcel’s hands. He used this type again in his beautiful 
Oratio Dominica (1805), and it has since appeared, along with 
the 1676 type, in specimen books of the Imprimerie Nationale. 
It is a badly designed type, ugly and ungainly, and is only 
interesting as a curiosity. Although I have failed to get any 
information from the Imprimerie Nationale, there is little 
doubt that both these Rome founts, with punches and matrices, 
are still lodged there. T. B. Reed did not, apparently, realize 
that Marcel had two quite different Irish types, and his 
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remarks, in his History of the Old English Letter-Foundries, 
seem to apply only to the 1676 type. 

In his book Marcel writes of the ‘ néros, dont le génie 
‘ protecteur et les armes . . . en élevant la France . . . l’ont 
‘aussi enrichie des chefs-d’ceuvre les plus précieux en tout 
‘genre d’art’. Whatever we may think of Napoleon’s heroism 
in plundering the printing-presses of Rome, it is probable 
that but for his act both these types would have disappeared, 
as the other Irish types produced on the Continent have done. 

Meanwhile Scotch and English colonists and the Crom- 
wellian conquest had placed the Protestant religion on a firm 
footing in Ireland. The translation of the Old Testament 
into Irish, which Bishop Bedell initiated and superintended, 
was one of the many results, good and evil, which the 
colonization produced on Irish literature. In 1631 Bedell 
had an Aibgitir, or elementary catechism, printed in Queen 
Elizabeth’s type, though his biographer, Monck Mason, states 
that he intended to have a new Irish type cut in Holland for 
the translation of the Old Testament. When, however, the 
translation was ready, forty years after Bedell’s death, no 
Irish type was available, for Queen Elizabeth’s fount had 
disappeared, as already noted. 

Robert Boyle, who was active in religious matters as well 
as in scientific research, came to the rescue. The preface to 
the New Testament says: ‘ God has raised up the generous 
‘ Spirit of Robert Boyle Esq. who hath pat ... the New 
‘ Testament to be reprinted at his ay oe Cost; and as well 
‘ for that purpose as for printing the Old Testament, . . . has 
‘caused a New Set of fair Jrish Characters to be cast in 
* London, and an able Printer to be instructed in the way of 
‘ Printing this Language’ (no. 6). The cutter of this type was 
Moxon, the author of Mechanick Exercises. T. B. Reed first 
discovered this, and since his time further ‘ prooves’ and 
other evidence have come to light. In design and in body 
U2 
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the letters are very close to the letters of the Louvain A. type, 
so much so that in his well-known Bibliography Mr. R. I. Best 
speaks of them as the same fount. Now the person who 
prepared the translation of the Old Testament for the press 
and wrote an Irish preface to the New Testament was Andrew 
Sall, an ex-Jesuit from Douai, and a good Irish scholar. While 
at Douai Sall must have been familiar with Irish books from 
Louvain. It is not very rash, therefore, to suggest that it 
was Sall who provided Moxon with designs, and that the 
Louvain A type was his model. 

The type is superior to its Catholic original. It is upright, 
the line is even, the spacing good, and the differences in size 
between letters less marked. It is, however, by no means 
an inspiring type. Though Moxon’s remained the standard 
type for Irish books printed in the British Isles for over 
a century, its popularity was due less to its merits than to 
the fact that it was the only type obtainable. It was first 
used in a little ‘Christian Doctrine’ or Catechism, the 
Teagasg Criosduighe (Robert Ebheringam, Lunnduin, 1680). 
It appeared spasmodically during the eighteenth century, 
and in several books printed in Dublin as well as London 
in the nineteenth century. The last book in which it was 
used was E. O’Reilly’s Chronological Account of Irish Writers 
(A. O’Neil, Dublin, 1820). 

T. B. Reed has recorded the wanderings of the matrices 
of Moxon’s type. In 1782 they came into the possession of 
Joseph Fry, the type-founder, and a fount was used by his 
son, Edmund Fry, for Pantographia (London, 1799). In 
1829 Fry’s stock passed to William Thorowgood, and ‘Thorow- 
good’s firm, frequently changing its name, eventually became 
known as Sir Charles Reed & Sons. This explains how 
T. B. Reed was able to print a specimen of this type in 
his History of the Old English Letter-Foundries (1887). At 
present the well-known firm of Blake & Stephenson hold 
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the matrices of this type, which has now been in existence 
over 240 years. 

The Irish section of Edward Lhuyd’s Archaeologia Britannica 
(Oxford, 1707) is the only Irish, as far as I know, ever printed 
in Saxon characters. Why Lhuyd did not use Moxon’s pe 
is not quite clear ; but he was an antiquary as well as a Welsh- 
man, and he resided at Oxford. The fount of Saxon used 
was evidently that presented to the Clarendon Press by 
Francis Junius thirty years before. The result of this experi- 
ment, though it does not look very Irish, is yet quite pleasing, 
and better in every way than its only parallel, the printing 
from Queen Elizabeth’s fount. The Irish language does not 
suffer greatly in a character so like its own; and Lhuyd’s 
Saxon Trish forms in itself an argument against the assertion 
that Queen Elizabeth’s fount was partly composed of Saxon 
characters. 

The Irish in Lhuyd’s book has received little notice from 
bibliographers. Bradshaw wrote to T. B. Reed, apparently 
in answer to an inquiry, that these letters were Roman (Biblio- 
graphical Register, no. 2), so he cannot have examined the 
type. An account of Lhuyd’s travels and researches in Ireland 
would prove a very interesting work, for which there exists 
a good deal of manuscript material. 

During the earlier part of the eighteenth century Irish 
printing in Ireland was limited to a few Roman Catholic 
religious books. ‘These were printed, of necessity, in the 
Roman character, since Moxon’s type was not available for 
such literature. In England several Protestant religious books 
and one not concerned with religion were printed in Moxon’s 
type. The latter was Dermod O’Connor’s translation of 
Keating’s History, which contains Irish passages (B. Creake, 
London, 1723). The Irish exiles, however, ah to print 


again in a third foreign city, Paris. In 1732 and 1742 (no. 7) 
two books were published in a new design of Irish type by 











an Fondlad dn Dariryo, n6 an Lot-yo 
vo (') Dhé jb bnéyye yvil vo tvgad € cvm an 
mangzaso,o07;~ veapnbeta grpn ab & Dya Epvt- 
v5 an bjyad ¢éjn, v0 Fonalad vo Dhé jb bnéj;ze, 
agvy go byvl yé mayt ann FEjn; act 2 De jpn 
YE jf an Aye cevona, va njunjyead ALoyr- 
neace von Chnforovisz, arn tojynbnead an byad 
vo Dhéj6 bnéyze , Fvp C6jn 06 ayn you Coz- 
2“Vif> Fan a see; nae pajh yé tajnbead ni 
»Follamnac ; agry nac an ceoant Adban O)l- 
obéyme vo tabajnt vo na hyvonzeadyb , na v9 
ona Cynedeacajb nad vtaglvy Dé.» jy Fava 
majfead 6 an Apyovol evpandgayo Aytean- 
tad na hbaglviye, agvy a ta Yé contr-yava 
Yjn vada, Jo nOpovizeann FE O¥nn « Uppaym 
» 90 tabajnt Dan nUlactananys, agrvy yynu 
» ¥en Vjylivgzad 0676 ; 6jn bfo ag Fajne , maf 
» 4 tayo cym Crutvy vo tabaypt vatad ayn 
»Yon ap ndnmann. 

C. Cnevo & vejypjyp vo thb anRada fo au 
» Apyoojl : NA vamnvyzead Lojn-neadc jb ra 
» bad nd $a D/7%, nd a DCG Lae faojne , n& 
» 4 nRae nvad, nd a VCE na Sabbsoead? 

¥. Dejnym, gvn yollay ay na Foclayb-ye , 
«Rae nvad» agvy Sab6s0, go Labnann yé ayn 
an Cpojp-dealvgad vo njofy na hyvourgze esoynt 
bjed Blan agvy neamglan, vo néjn Aycne Dé 
1¥ an tSejn-React, noc 00 evjpead, an Cpdt- 
Yo, ajn gCuyl go hjomldn , lege a mvjz v0 

No.7. Paris type, 1732-42. From 4n Teagasg Criosduidhe, by Rev. A. Donlevy. 


Seumus Guerin: a bPairis, 1742. 
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the members of the Irish College at Paris, the printer in each 
case being Jacques Guérin. It was a sign of happier days to 
come that these books were on the whole less concerned with 
religious propaganda than with the Irish language. 

The letters of the Paris type are large and straggling, 
evidently based on manuscript characters and owing nothing 
to any previous type. It is curious to read in the preface to 
O’Begly and Mac Curtin’s English-Irish Dictionary (1732) 
that O’Begly ‘ familiarized the Irish characters to those of 
‘ the English as much as I durst without departing from the 
‘form of them ’, for few Irish types have been so unlike the 
Roman. Here appears the round, or rather italic, form of 
a, which had not been used since Queen Elizabeth’s type. 
Although the round a has the authority of the earliest Irish 
manuscripts behind it, in most Irish types, including all but 
one of those now in use, the triangular or majuscule a has 
been preferred to it. The appearance of the peculiar a of the 
Paris type, as well as of an identical form of 7, in the Rome 
Gros-Paragon of circa 1800 suggests that some of the priests 
from Paris had a part in designing the second Rome type. 

The Paris type appears as an alphabet, twenty years after 
it had ceased to be used for books, in Pierre Simon Fournier’s 
Manuel typographique (1764-6). It is just possible that the 
elder Fournier cut this type, of which in 1766 his son possessed 
the only fount. After 1766 the type disappears. An Irish 
Dibdin is badly needed to tour the Continent and discover 
the three lost types of Louvain and Paris. It would be an 
easier, not to say pleasanter, task than that of finding the lost 
tribes of Israel in Ireland, a quest to which many people 
devote great labour. 

The publication of Charlotte Brooke’s Reliques of Irish 
Poetry at Dublin in 1789 marks the enfranchisement of the 
language from the ban which had so long rested upon it. 
This was the first purely literary work containing printing in 
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the Irish character which was ever published in Dublin. It 
was an outcome of the growing fashionable interest in history, 
archaeology, and far-off lands and peoples, and was no doubt 
suggested by MacPherson’s Ossian; but all credit must be 
given to Miss Brooke for contributing to arouse a new and 
scholarly interest in Irish literature which has continued, in 
spite of many obstacles, to the present day. 

The publisher was George Bonham, who was also a printer, 
but not a type-founder. The Irish sections are printed in 
a new character resembling manuscript writing (no. 8). These 
large, complex and needlessly antiquated letters were, no less 
than the book itself, a product of the romantic movement, 
which extended its influence to typography as well as to 
theories and trousers. Nothing is known as to the origin of 
this type. Bradshaw did not come across it, for he says that 
Moxon’s was the only Irish type used in the British Isles 
during the eighteenth century, and Reed makes only one 
allusion to it. In spite of its largeness and quaintness, this 
is quite a good type, well planned for printing and pleasing 
to the eye. It was, however, too expensive for ordinary use. 
Though it survived until 1815 side by side with Moxon’s 
type, and later with Barlow’s type, I find only four other 
books printed in it, all at Dublin, 1808-15. It has now 
vanished, matrices and all. 

The first twenty-five years of the nineteenth century saw 
no less than five new types of Irish character produced, in 
addition to the existing Rome, Moxon, and Brooke types. 
Apart from the Union, which greatly increased the inter- 
course between England and Ireland and was sealed by the 
visit of George IV, the English type-founders of that period 
were not only good business men, willing to supply a suitable 
type for every novel language, cause, or craze, but also en- 
thusiasts, who very properly regarded their craft as a branch 
of art. 
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John Barlow, the leading printer of Irish books in Dublin, 
had a new type cut as early as 1808 (no.g). It may be admitted 
that this was the best working type yet produced, with upright, 
well-proportioned letters, forming a good line. But though 
it may have pleased the printer, it is disappointing from an 


Do copepad pe Zoll na napm nays 
mac nj§ na Sopcha sen cay cpuayo 
ag mis calam yecdjnjic an bean 

fen CVT anyeap {In {4 ccvan 
Jolajetean pinn a5 an Cay 

an laoée fap TEanN THEE J Hnjom 
Cuptap ayn ya bnaSayo Fac mEojy 
Fajnne Sip anondjp mo 24s 

DE TvTIM an Lhjpt moj 

¢{ bowo an cuajn, TAKAE an Céjm 
D0 by jndean Ry§ yo tunn 

bLjadajn ays Fyonn can byEyn 

Leyte blyadajn vo Hholl na napm nays 
la0e Donn nap CLAjE jocach 

na Luge Yo DEaSyhjor pynn 

Da leysear ays Fjonn na byleas 
Pacajp En ea Deans Opneach 
NjOn Eun neoe tAvas no then 

anof 6 Teamptajs mo puch 

ay mjche Dam Hur com sel. 


No. 8, Brooke type, 1789-1815. From Reliques of Irish Poetry, by Charlotte 
Brooke. George Bonham: Dublin, 1789. 
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artistic point of view. This is partly due to the bad cutting 
and casting of the letters, which are full of blotched lines, 
partly to the small size of the type (Long Primer). Barlow 
seems to have employed this type rather as an experiment, 


& Zophypon rajret flusys Wlexanvep rhdjp 50 n-4 pluses. 
** Do dualeng nepe na Romanaé 7 njop motuys fo pysth 
€." Ur ne bpyatpebry pr yneuygte Sup mdp an calmaéc 
7 on épooate vo Bp) usp ne Scjeje go haympyjp an G5- 
cayp pn. W veyp Poljcponycon pan 37 cab. vo'’né¢yo Tebap, 
Bp ab 6'n pocalro Scyrya gaypmiep Scuje vo flyoce 
Bhool Slsyr, 750 FOP oath, hj copa Bojll vo tabuype 
Aj} an Dpopns 4 v4 ay Ayryused y N-Cypiphi anojr v4 NZoyptep 
Sopil 6 Shallys 1. 6'n Fpayne vo fiéyp @ mbunavara, ynd 
Scujt vo tabujpe 4p Sh.opdeluyb 6 Scjrys 6 cransavep 
Fey, vo fey @ mbunavars ; jf UME fyN Foyptep Bpéa- 
Buys Scjrys v0 ple Fhétaéra thyc Wagog, v0 hab flayter 
j nBorja 7) cCpacys, 7) n-Wéays, mye t4 Paptolon mac 
Seps so n-a tpebs, Néjrhed mac W§narhuyn 6 payorep 
clatia Neythye, Fy Bolg, 7 Tuste vé vanahi, vo Bpjg gup eb 
6'n Sejrjs co féyp 4 mbunsdare joo. War meruym gup ab 
ujme sojptep Scujt §0 cjfire vo floéc Bhaysyl rhye Nyuyl, 
thyc Feynjurs feppajg, v0 Bpjg gup ab vo Fheynyur Fareyy 
paynjc apojflejter na Scyrja, 70'S flote j n-« OjapG, Fup 
ab é Njul mac canajrce Feynjura, 7 ned usp cérnjoynn 
cpjte ajp byot arhayl pusparg com-mbpajtpe Feynyurs 
cpjoce ar 4 haynmnjsed joo peyn 7 4 plyoér, uyme pyn vo 
Sprouys Nyul v6 flyote yao péyn v0 flofiado'n Scjrya  Scuyt 
v0 taBaypr. v'aynm opps vo fjop, vo bpjg nae pay’ pepoli 
ap byt 7p n-a pezlb, ng Fasuyd « atayp acc potgne n-cla- 
tan 7 ne n-jlBéoplad mq jiithe ajge yop ashe)! pjogacre 
ne Scjrje sen pojtias Nenuel, en mec Fé pyne yn Ngul. 
No. 9. Barlow type, 1808-21. From Forus Feasa air Eirinn, by Geoffrey 
Keating, ed. & trans. Wm. Haliday. Sean Barluaidh : i mBatle Athacliath, 1811. 
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for in no book is it found by itself. In two books it is coupled 
with Brooke and in two with Moxon’s type. I do not know 
who designed or who cut it. 

Type-founders who made Irish type have always been as 
rare in Ireland as hansom-cabs. James Christie, who set up 
in Dublin as a ‘ publisher, printer, and type-founder ’ about 


Do EasCjoyrad PAY FO cAyayt, caszjocaé, 
$an Aspiv, Fan ajceay, Fo cpapoce, ceaynays- 
TEAC ; 
FA bon thdft, ay PEajiad mo Sedjt! 
Supt deapicapa Lash loom b4n-cnesy, banativil, 
W anlad, thajpeahuyl, FpAadiapi, Feanariayl ; 
RS Hddatiyl, ba TayTnjotinaéd clos ! 
ba cabazipac, cablac, ¢Ajnzseac, fada-tjub, 
Ws eeACAD "P 4 FAY FO Al, art baslle-cpye ; 
UW LLAjE-PosNleT bacalad, pHAjjeaée, cpaip-fiona, 
TAclaé, pnamadtaé, bAjt-cay, Dajte, 14 ; 
Wift C16 ’n Sst, Fan pHamal, Fan ced! 


Oo Bd Dealptad Na m-bLAjt le PZAjl ba Deayty, 
San clay ’na leacajn, ba bye agcad lays ; 

’S 4 jor-beol Fan thagZad, Fan thdjo! 
'S a mala Fan C4im ast a pAth-oeazic, asbjg, 


No. 10. Christie’s type, 1815-44. From Reliques of Irish Facobite 
Poetry, by J. O'Daly and E. Walsh. S. Machen: Dublin, 1844. 


1813, is the only one whom I actually know to have cut an 
Irish type. He printed The Proverbs of Solomon in Irish in 
1815 from a new fount cut and cast by himself. Though it 
was too showy and too expensive for general use, this type 
was superior all round both to its predecessors and its con- 
temporaries (no. 10). With its large body and bold faces, it 
is the antithesis to Barlow’s type. The letters are too elaborate 
to stand a smaller body, and with lighter faces would look like 


Lan} 


I 
i 
t 
a 
C 
I 
i 
f 
1 
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skeletons of letters. Barlow at least tried to solve the problem 
which confronts every maker of Irish type—the problem of 
combining character with discipline, good appearance, and 
usefulness ; Christie accentuated the character, and in con- 
sequence had to create a special corps, which, though well 
disciplined, could only be used as a reserve. In 1816 Christie 
poe: this type for the second edition of Miss Brooke’s 
Reliques, and it was used at long intervals for a few Dublin 
printed books until 1844, when it appeared for the last time 
in O’Daly and Walsh’s Reliques of Irish Facobite Poetry. ‘The 
fount must surely still exist somewhere in Dublin. 

Between 1817 and 1825 three Irish types were made in 
London. And even then, 250 years after O’Kearney’s Aibidil 
had failed in its object, one of the types was made solely for 
religious propaganda.—Litterae manent. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which began to print religious books 
in divers tongues and types about 1814, had most of its foreign 
types cut by Richard Watts of London. Among them was 
an Irish type which no less an authority than Edward O’Reilly 
called ‘ beautiful’ (no. 11). It is very likely that O'Reilly 
himself provided Watts with the designs. ‘The design, indeed, 
is curiously like that of Christie’s type. The type was used 
for fifty years, chiefly for the publications of the Bible Society, 
and there must have been several founts of it. That curious 
typographical adventure on a remote western island, the Achill 
Mission Press, printed at least one book in this type (but on 
a Long Primer body, the original being Small Pica), 1843-7. 
About 1868 Watts’s foreign matrices and founts passed to 
Messrs. Gilbert & Rivington, whose stock was acquired in 
1908 by another well-known and old-established firm, Messrs. 
William Clowes & Sons, who now hold Watts’s original matrices. 

Dr. Edmund Fry has been mentioned as possessing Moxon’s 
matrices in 1799. He cut a new type, I believe for the 
British & Foreign Bible Society, about 1818 (no. 12). In the 
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first book printed from it (1819) it is stated that the types 
were ‘cut... from original Irish manuscripts made under 
the care and direction of Mr. Thaddeus Connellan’. Thaddeus 
Connellan was a person of a kind unfortunately not un- 
common in his time. He translated voluminously from and 


No. 11, Watts’s type, 1818- 


CUjB. I. 

POL, abroal, (nj 6 d2on- 
jb, 44 thé dyqe, aco cpé 
Jira Cyjore, 7 tné Dhja 
ay TAtajp, joc vo 65 
Thar € 6 thapbyb) ; 

2Asuy ya veapbpdjc- 
pedéa vile acd mayjlle 
qom, cyt easlyypedd ya 
jalacja: 

3Dpdra mayjlle wb 7 
TjotCA HS Dhja an Tatq, 
7 (6) ap DejSeapya Jora 
Cpijoro, 

4 Urs é Féin Ap Yon apn 
bpeacysne, Crm ap pdop- 
t4 by cpocfdosalya vo 
Ldtayp, vo pésp Sedstoyle 
DE eddon ap Natajpye: 

5 Usa [bevel] slop Zo 
TAosal ya pdoZal. Amey. 

6 Uy jyouZHAd leam best 
4p nompss ob comliat 
Tin Cyr your ses eyle Sy 
tj co Sopp Ib Cry pdr 
Chore: 

7 As nde [rorrzért] evle 
€; aco athdyy so byl 
oped Ayyse cd bry 
mbudjyopead, 7 lép miay 





rorrgét — vo Cry 
4 nesmmbpy5. 

8 Aco boyd Fo yoéay- 
amdoyrne, yo ajnseal 6 
yneam, rorrsérl ele vo 
Toamnine c4oj6 cap ay 
[croirserl] co pwijeamar 
DO Fednmdyp Sdojb Cena, 
bjod vé mallyste. 

9 Anhyl 2 orbpaman 
Porthe, 4 DENN 4 Noy 4 
tir (map ay 3céroya), 
Cia bé téanar rorrsért 
20 Teaymsyy 4ojb6 les 
Aamrj5 de Tid vo Sababd 
ér5yb, bjod ré mallyste. 

10 Ojp 4 yoyy an jad 
rdojnye, 6 4 né Dia tes- 
WTSI? yO a Hj col ya 
Hodoyne jqprrin a Séunatiy ? 
50 Dentin od mbéj svT 
4 yoy AZ Cer Hath cojl Ha 
yodone nj be) rN Teq- 
byrosaytyte 45 Chjoro. 

11 Asuy co beypywy 4 Foy 
Ojb, 4 Seapbpdyepe, ay 
Torzerl vo Tednmdpad 
leamra ndé vo péyp ovne 
acd ré. a 

12 Ojp Hj 6 Syne Fd 


. From An Tiomna Nuadh. R.W atts, for the 


British ©3 Foreign Bible Society: London, 1818. 
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into Irish, dragged ‘His Majesty’ into all his title-pages, 
and ended most of his prefaces with a pious aspiration, printed 
in capitals. This type, which will be compared later on with 
Watts’s and Figgins’s, became, and quite deservedly, the 


Xxxv LURID. 

1 AUGAS cpviys MNadjre coméepvyusad clojie 
arpel vle a scjoi a céyle, 4 do pads pju, % 
[risd] ro vo bpjacna vaytin & Aizen diby, 5 
Ho} ptyad [Rb] jad. 

Se la vo Séne4 ob4, af & refrad la bjays re 
la padjpe a5yb, abso fuajmnera doy Aizen: 
Zod be 4 bye opbnyser aHgn, cuppizen Cum bajr é. 

3 Hj S|epgrwde ceyne 4 Fed bun naycasb* « lo pn 
pabdype. 

4 sur laby Madjre pe corcpvijusad cloyie 
arpel vile, ba nad, [Mr] @ fo 4 mjd Dajyeyn & By5- 

5 ep, pe pad,. .Ldzb¥dS eon’ ofpayl von Aysenn : 
70d be 4 byt [54] bel cnojde cojlemvl, cuzad re 

er j, ofnayl Don Risen ; Sp, 1 aingzed, 1 prars-- 

GUszur Zopm, 7 copcup, | “cpwdeps, 7 jnedac 

7 Finglea, 1 [foie Zab4,.. Ugur cpojcne pejted 
Dajte dens, } chojcne bnoc, 1 adman Sicjm, 

8 ..%zur ola cum an crolwr, 7 rprorpa cum ola 

9 unsta, 1 don cer Sesbalud,..Usur cloéa Onjcr, 
1 cloés pe Zcup fan epod, ) aira nufplaca... 

10 Usur cyocpa Zac vile Syne ZlocépojSeé edb, } 
11 vg0vs 5a€ G1DjS D4 AleyD 4 Aisepn;.. Un cabep- 
mo & oircjv,t 7 « folac, a tajcre, a clayp, 7 4 

12 bampude, « pylesp, 1 o fojcéym,.. Un aypic, 7 4 
mayoyde, [majlle pip] & cfude tpdcqe, 7 Folac a 

13 éj5,.. Un bopd, 1 a mapdjde, a forseyse wle, yo 

14 c4ay cajpbenca,.. Un cojjledip m4 & ccédy cum 
& crol¥r, 1 4 mbenzayi pyr, 1 4 lompyde, maylle 

5 wr @ vola cum & crolvr,..Uszup alcdip  chR, 1 o 
mayoyse, azur a pola unzéa, 7 & cH Dedbolud, 4 


No. 12. Fry’stype,1819-  . From The Two First Books of the Pentateuch. 
4th ed. Apollo Press (J. Fobnson): London, 1820, 
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standard Irish type for fifty years. It is important as beginning 
the change from an angular to a round form of letter which 
took place in Irish types of the nineteenth century. 

- In 1825 Vincent Figgins, first type-founder of his name, cut 
a special Irish type for the second volume of Charles O’Conor’s 
great work, Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores (no. 13). The 
designs he took from some copper-plate examples of Irish 
words in Vallancey’s Grammar of the Iberno-Celtic or Irish 
Language (Dublin, 1773). The type was only used in one 
other book, James Hardiman’s /rish Minstrelsy (London, 
1831), but the matrices and fount are still in the possession 
of Figgins’s descendant and successor, Mr. R. H. Stevens. 
This firm has since produced a more popular type. 

Of these three designs of types, Watts’s, Fry’s, and Figgins’s, 
Watts’s is nearest to the old, manuscript-begotten designs. 
Fry’s may be regarded as the first of the modern designs, 
while Figgins’s is furthest from the Irish letter. In all of 
them the problem of making a working type of the Irish 
character was solved; the way was henceforth open for 
experiments in fine and expressive printing. The thick and 
thin strokes and the flourishes noticeable in some of these 
letters are due, I imagine, to the German taste of the period. 
Experiment has not yet shown what good designs can be made 
by “a thick and thin strokes in the Irish letter, as in 
some German and Russian types. So far it has shown best in 
a firm but fine line of uniform breadth, like that used in Greek 
types. 

‘ f it did not achieve greatness, Fry’s type achieved popu- 
larity, and soon took the lead of all other Irish types. Founts 
were sent to Ireland, and it was widely used in both countries 
until about 1870. It is curious that a type so comparatively 
modern in style should have kept the old manuscript con- 
tractions. ‘Thaddeus Connellan is to blame for this, for his 
Irish Grammars show that he had a weakness for contractions. 











Crp Updsdcharz Crp. Mdel m. Ylu ih 
Somhndll me mbpidin chp mids 7 chp 
Dexa co AAU 7 co ding co puc FALluo 
me Mailndmbo, 7 & pem o Zdllad. 
Sunlanz m dunl. p. h. mbm Cudlind 
7 opddn Aipcips ep. Ambar o nd bpdieb 
fem. PFepszal h. mé&elmucd ps. Fepcell 
doec. Cendpdeldd h. cull oll. mumhdn 
m. Filla Colum. h heeners Ud lip- 
FIAU g. 1. xpo. 7. An ulledab pro hddndiced 
1. &n Sundé-ledchalép. Mcelpdbunll. h. 
herdin p. h. Fidepde ibne, m. Me. 
omand h. me Lids domapb do m. cArdhz h. 
[Mdelpudn.- Cech lA m Madelndmbo yop 
yn& deipib co pue bpoie 7 indilles Cpedch 
LA gcobuip h. Mdely. chp mdz Lie 7 cdp 
cepmdnd Cilliddnd, co cuc ZALALA mond. 
Cpech Kh. Faeldn d4p cludin ipdipd, An 
dizdil n& cperche Yin. Yluaiz KK me 
neccadé 7 KK me Ma&elndmbo & Mids, cop 
lorye yet cella ¢. Midi ule y. mad bece. 
JAArpber h. Cachdpaiz .p. Dpes d0 sAbAiL 
So Conchob. h. Madely co popzaib un. nec 
Aize. TAnedrop .p. SAmhnd .h. Mame 7. 
h. Ma&elp. 7. h. Planddcdn 7 An Clemede. 
h, caids5y 7 me budddedin p. ddimbhnd 
Selbna, cop byny yopipo 7 cop mApb wile. 


No. 13. Figgins’s type A, 1825-31. From Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores, 
by Charles O’Conor, tom. Ii. 7. Seeley: Buckinghamia, 1825. 
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Though the Bible Society kept Watts’s type in constant 
employment, they also used Fry’s, which sometimes appears 
in a book beside Watts’s. Consequently the matrices and 
founts of some bodies of Fry’s ‘deli have passed, with 
Watts’s, into the possession of Messrs. Clowes, while others, 
remaining with Fry’s stock, have gone to Messrs. Blake & 
Stephenson. 

By the year 1840 the study of the language, literature, 
history, and antiquities of Ireland had become a fashion, if 
not a duty, among the educated people of the country. The 
— of the Irish Archaeological Society, begun at 

ublin in 1841, contain not only most valuable historical 
matter, but Irish works printed in a series of types which, 
in the opinion of the present writer, are among the best ever 
indeed. These letters, though all based on a common 
design and almost certainly cut by the same man, fall into 
three distinct types. The Pica type (no. 14) used for the 
ordinary text of the Society’s Irish publications is the least 
good; the capital or uncial letters (no. 15), which were 
employed as ordinary type in one memorable book, form 
a lovely type, impossible to surpass in its style; the smaller 
type (Long Primer), used generally for the foot-notes in the 
ye ee (no. 16), is an almost perfect working 
type. show clearly that their designer studied the round 
hand of the early Irish manuscripts closely for models. Uncial 
b, l, and m, and the round a, for example, are copied straight 
from the Book of Kells (c. a. p. 850). I suspect that the 
designer was George Petrie, who was an artist as well as an 
antiquary ; and I find this suspicion shared by most Irish 
bibliographers. For cutter and caster one naturally thinks 
of James Christie, whose firm was still active in Dublin. 
These, however, are only conjectures, awaiting correction or 
verification. 

The Pica letters are cast on a rather too narrow body for 








N 











nocha n-puanup, tian no toip, 

bean map do mnaoi, a Mhuipceanrans. 
Cén po baoi an Riogpard na n-opeann 

mv Ciluch puipeac Pmgpeann, 

5an chomomead pon neach ole 

act pon Oub n-varl n-vag vdoine. 
Oubooipe nochan peanp 

occlach oile buiwheach; 

Dia IP DUINE ara TOF 

Oubooipe ua Tigeannorg. 
Tucccha logh a leanna lain 

vo Ohubnoipe oil, opeachnaip, 

vo chpeich Oal Cpawe uaip, 

v’6p do damaib vo deashbuanb. 
Fiche bo md cech mboim co mblav, 

fiche dar ind ceach aen vam, 

fiche muc cecé muic, ba pat, 

vo Oubooipe o Mhuipcheancac. 
1 §-cind Coice mior,—monap n-glan, 

po leicct: an Riogpai pon mag, 

via m-bpié vo Oonnchad mac Flormn, 

vo Rig Mwde mop, alomn. 
Cyprpuc ouie an Riogpaw pel, 

ap Muipceancac, an Mac Nell, 

op ap cu a Ohonnchaw, veanb leam, 

ouine ay feanp d’peanaib Epeann. 


No. 14. Irish Archaeological Society’s type 1,1841- . From Tracts relating 
to Ireland, vol.i. University Press (M. H. Gill): Dublin, 1841. 
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WOPLUUS SQONDS D1UDUW WONIQUIN WDASL Udd ISIN 
SNWINIQND D20Dd ANIS Is sNQLuND WONDNNN siuason onb 
DITIQDUIW WNANAUIN DINWO 207DN NON luDdd S 
aa2iug s20NDs onbowwns 90170Q2ND 92st SNNUW 


O7NOULD LQNNW Nt ONQDW OALUDW OUd WdQN97720euUd 

WONIQUIN 92iN S$iasa700 wW9d17ed Usd aloadued aonb 

SNQIPIQDULW SLWIXDU SNQINLWOY 2Sd SNSNOISO OM 
DINUZQLY UNADDON aonb DOSNI DUQASON NI sd yy yk 


y 





‘diapainadgq vunvs ‘Dyoueqeq 
qaqwo ida ou L 41aqipo 200 ut. ‘9q yaqiwo iWyasd ayop qund aaynd iw ayop 
‘pdunuuuaut Upus Qnqwuoo IND aundIg “aus, Y99d 99Q DQD}Id ad L y12qQIDd YO9d tUY4) 
1y299 L ‘qup yraqipo 1g ‘qouMi og pug wiyaid glug -uind yoadaikdin qug = “yond 
-doy2 d adit deqnn, diur2din earqnyp ‘uoge) ugo ut aa@iuq vaded Upadpwn)9a2 ou aut 
up ‘aeu oq upooadqauin upazpyy Qnquiod WD Bundig ‘audi og e2qrojd opid dt jan 
*ai%iug og wnuwd ouny wid oq addi yooyse opu uDaIMip) QiUUIy “DUQSON Ni SdY 








Capitals used as ordinary 


type, 1855, 1869. From Leabhar Imuinn, by Dr. J. H. Todd. University Press 


No. 15. Irish Archaeological Society’s type 2. 


(M. H. Gill) : Dublin, 1855. 
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their height, and the large number of straight vertical lines 
in the letters produce a rather gaunt and mechanical effect 
on the eye. Those ever-troublesome letters, r and s, project 


Feachcar vo Buaipe Girone 7 bo Chumatin 
Fobda 700 Camm imnp: Cealcpa pin ecclap 
1 mmp Cealcnpa fop loé nDemcc-Heine, 
edon m ecclar mép vo ponad la Carmine 
ann. baccaproth vin ag cabanec anmcaip- 
vera pop Huape. Mart a Hhuame, ol 
Came, ci} bert mait Lac Do Lonad na hec- 
claipi 1 ccdm. Fpeccpap Huaipe he, 7 ped 
a vubainc, po ba mart lm a lan DI op 7 
vapecace, J Mm ap painc an dothamp, acc 
dia Tioblacad Pop manmain do naemhabh, 
7 do eccalrpaib, 7 da gaé nech do 1appfald € 
apéena. Do pad Dia pupcaée due a Hhv- 
ane, ol Carmine, ] do beptap dulce an cra- 
leécain vo ponaip dia Cabepc ap c’anmam, 
1 povbia neh 1apam. Up buide linn, ot 
Suainpe. Tura moppo, a Chunnm, an 
Huaipe, cv} bert mare lac do bert ann. Ro 
pad mart lim, ap Cumin, a lan do leabpaib 
dia ToIdect do aer le1gInn, 7 DQ Prolad bper- 
tne De 1 cclvapaib caié dia crabept do 
lunce viabail Do Cum an comhded. Tura 
wmonpno, a Chammine, ol pace, cid bert mart 
lacra do bert ann. Freccepaipr Carmine tad, 
1 1rread a vubaipc, po ba mart lim a lan 
vo paet } do galap vo beit mm conpp, ] me 
Fer occ impulang mo pian. 

Ro pit monpo a niompaice o Dia .1. an 
calath do Huaine, 7 eccna do Cumain Fobda, 
7 do pabdad paech, 7 salan vo Chamine, co- 
nach veachad cnaith ve Fmaporle 1 ccal- 
main, acc no legad mmonpo a feoil 7 a 
fpecae ne hamcerraib gach galain dia mbor 
fain. Co ndveacacan immoppo fon neamh 
vile la nimpareid iin ecclaip. PINTS. 


No. 16. Irish Archaeological Society’s type 3, 1841-96. From Leabbar 
Imuinn, 1855. 
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also too far below the line. In the Long Primer type a, m, 
n, 1, 5, and u are all perceptibly broadened, r and s are shortened, 
and the result is a general roundness which had never before 
been attained in Irish type, and which, in the present writer’s 
opinion, is hard to improve upon. The faces of both types 
are commendably bold and the line of the right proportional 
thickness. It is a great pity that the design of the Long 
Primer type was not attempted on a Small Pica body, for its 
smallness is the only fault this type possesses. Experience has 
shown, in my opinion, that the Irish character 1s not really 
successful on any smaller body than Small Pica. A smaller 
body may be possible with light faces; but there is no doubt 
that the light-faced Bourgeois of the present day is hard to 
read, well made though it is. The uncial type was used as 
an experiment in Dr. Todd’s Leabhar Imuinn (1855, 1869), and 
has never been used since. Though a delight to look upon, 
it is, of course, only suitable for fine books of a special kind. 

The Pica and Long Primer types were used by the Irish 
Archaeological Society, 1841-60. In 1853, when the society 
amalgamated with the Celtic Society, the Pica type came 
into conflict with Fry’s type. After a brief contest, the 
English invader was ousted, and deservedly. Both these 
types fell into disuse after 1870. The Long Primer type last 
appeared, I think, in P. W. joyecs Irish Grammar (1896), 
the Pica in Clann Lir, printed by Mr. Colm O’Lochlainn in 
1922. A selection of P. H. Pearse’s poems, published in the 
latter type by the Irish Review in 1914, is a really artistic 
book, ps a model of what may be achieved in Irish printing. 
The matrices and founts of all three of the Archaeological 
Society’s types are still, most fortunately, in the possession of 
the original printers, the Dublin University Press, whose 
director, Mr. Gibbs, has kindly sent me specimens. 

In 1862 a new type, printed by Messrs. K Thom of Dublin, 


appeared in the Archaeological Society’s publications. It is 
really only an ornamental form of the society’s earlier type ; 











~ ro 
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the old letters are tortured by the addition of curls, flourishes, 
and wriggly lines. This type was used for some important 
books besides the society’s publications. The printer in all 
cases (1862-87) was Thom. 

In 1863, while no less than six types were in occasional use, 
a new type, the origin of our modern types, appeared at 
Dublin. It was used in Archbishop O’Reilly’s Catechism 
published by the short-lived Keating Society (no. 17). I regret 
very much that, in spite of extensive inquiries in Ireland and 
England, I have been unable to discover anything about the 
origin of these letters. They may provisionally be credited 
to Ireland, possibly to the firm of James Marr, which was 
making types in Dublin at that period. 

eneciion the Pica type of the Irish Archaeological 
Society, from which it was most probably modelled, this type 
shows better proportioned letters and improved d, e¢, and r. 
The long letters are much too long, however, especially for 
such a light type, the round a, so happily revived by the 
Archaeological Society, again gives way to the uncial, and the 
type is still imperfect as regards line and uprightness. At 
first this type was little used ; but in 1880 it was taken up by 
the Gaelic Binion (now the Gaelic League), an important and 
energetic society for the revival of the Irish language, and was 
used from 1880 to 1900 for most of the League’s numerous 
publications. 

A distinguished Irish scholar, Canon Ulick Burke, designed 
a type in 1877 which was intended to be a compromise between 
the Irish and the Roman letter and to end the dispute between 
them (no. 18). The letters, except i, are practically Roman, 
but the Irish aspirate-dot and accents are retained. Canon 
Burke published Gallagher’s Sermons in this type in 1877. 
Although the experiment was successful in its way, it met 
with no favour from either the Romans or the Celts. Between 
them a compromise seems impossible, and Canon Burke’s 
type will hardly be revived in the future. 
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By 1897 the Gaelic League and the Irish national move- 
ment had revived Irish literature to such an extent that there 
was an urgent demand for founts of Irish type. The original 
makers of the Keating Society’s type seem to have gone out 
of business, and apparently no Irish type-founder would risk 


uRNAISH ROMmMh An 0-TeAZASS 
criostarohe. 


* 

In dinm an Stop, osup an Mhic, asur 
an Sproparo Naoim. Amen. 

Taba spdpa Sunn, A Thigeapna, cum na 
nevote-0 Foslam aca praccanaé cum aitne vo 
cup opt, Cum cu v0 Spadtigad, Cum vo ferp- 
bir v0 Séanad, agur cum an beata fio; p- 
vide 00 Faopneuged sip an méd pan. Amen. 


an cheao Rann. 
an cheao cheachr: 


De Chputuged, spur 06 pic an ourne. 

Ce1ST. Cé cputurs, asur 00 Cvip aip an 
paogal tu? 

FREAZAR. Oro. 

C. Cano fat op Curp Ora ain an paogal tu? 

F. Chum aitne vo bert ap, Cum e v0 Epia- 
vager, cum 4 fempbir v0 Seanad, asur Cum 
an beata proppurde 00 faoptugad cpio. 

Cc. ane If éigean v0 Véanad Curse pin? 

F. Cheitpe nerdte. 

C. Cav 140 fan? 

F. An céa0 nid, sac nid v'foillps Dra, 
spur 4 thames an Caslar vinnn, vo éper- 
veamhain 50 D1onsmalra; an vaya nid, art- 
eanta "De asur no haslaire v0 Céithlionad ; 
6n thear nid, na Sdcparmincive vo slacad 
Leip an ollmigad praéranaé; an ceatpathad 


No. 17. Keating Society type, 1863-1900. From An Teagasg Criostuidbe, 
by Archbp. M. O'Reilly. Seon F. Fobblaeir : ¢ mBaile Athacliath, 1863. 
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the costly experiment of casting new types. Two founts of 
Irish type, a Small Pica and a Brevier, which Sir Charles Reed 
& Sons made for the Dublin University Press in 1874 and sent 
over along with the matrices, were not, it seems, available, 
and, indeed, have never been heard of since, as far as I can 
discover. A London firm, Messrs. Figgins, whose 1825 type 
had long been obsolete, came to the rescue with a new type 
designed for them by a Professor O’Brien. Though I have 
not been able to identify this Irish scholar it is evident that, 
while he modelled his letters on those of 1863, he made several 
small but well-chosen alterations. The long letters 4, f, g, /, 


follurgie 6 ceann go cors le lubra an peatard, a dul aig 
rarrar na ngrdsa so air an Tea m-bidmurd cur ferrge go 
lactainarl? O¢! cad exle, cra atr a n-rarfamiid Se mar 
sin? Cuzaancarad, no an dure murntirda arr a d-ta- 
barfamurd agard 6 rmneamar namard d’ ar g-carad 10n- 
murn,-Criost? A td, a éairde, arran Margdean Muire 

No. 18. Canon Burke’s type, 1877. From Sermons in Irish-Gaelic, by 


Bp. Jas. O’Gallagher. News © Advertiser Office: Tuam, 1877. By per- 
mission of the publishers, Messrs. M. H. Gill, Dublin. 


r, and s were considerably shortened, d, n, and o were slightly 
broadened, and a given a slope at one side. These changes 
were all to the good, and combined with a heavier face and 
slightly higher body, made the rather straggling type of 1863 
look both square and strong. Here, as in every type, the 
designer is less responsible for the good or bad results obtained 
than the cutter, who is the executive artist. 

Figgins’s type became rapidly popular, and has been the 
standard Irish ‘Pe since 1900. This firm (now R. H. Stevens 
& Co.) makes all the modern Irish types used in Ireland and 
England, except some which are cast for monotype and lino- 
type machines and for typewriters. Even these, I understand, 
are issued under licence from Messrs. Stevens. It is a sign of 











eactrsad eidtlis 
1 oTiR Nd niOnNsancas 


caroroit & I 
-SfoS 1 vpoll comin FE Taran 


Pdiste Searrcaile b’ead 

Eiblis seo, asus son 14 

amd4in bi si in 4 surde amu1g 

4R 4n mb4n 1 BrocaiR 4 

peindsein; ni rab Dada 

50 D014 Le Deunam aici asus 

bi si 45 éinisge Tuinseac ve. 

Di si car é1s feucaint usin 

nO 06 1stead ’sa Leabar bi 

4 DeIRDSIUR 4 Léiseamh, sce 

ni raid’ son peictidini nd 

comréd cainte ann, ss5us 

nuairn nd raid ni raid son 

tsult ié: sin ann. “Dé a 

that Leabar,” arsais @1dtis 

Lé1 péin, “San peictidin San comRrdd cainte ?” 

Ruvd eite, bi Teas s5us oRotAl an Lae 45 

cur uirnre, a5us bi si 45 cuimhneam ni feavar 

OR Ofid Vi iRise A5us Lad4R ndinini 4 bailiugad 

45us slabra-stde 4 Deunsam Viob nuaR 4 RI0t 

coinin amac téiste—coinin bén Sléiseat asus 
04 SGIL DEaRSsa in 4 Ceann. 

Niord’ son RUD Nearh-coitcionta an méro 

sin, 45us nuaim 4 Crom sé 45 Caine Leis fein 

A 


No. 19. Modern monotype, 1922- . From Eachtradh Eibblis t dTir na 
nlongantas, by Lewis Carroll. Maunsel & Roberts: Baile Atha Cliath, 1922. 
By permission of the publishers. 
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the times that while earlier English type-founders made founts 
for English presses, this firm has always worked primarily for 
the Irish printer. Their types, though of one design, show 
considerable variety of body and face. The type illustrated in 
fig. 19 is in Messrs. Stevens’s design, though not made by them. 
Mr. R. H. Stevens, who is a nephew of James Figgins II, has 
spared himself no trouble to give me information and help. 
The ‘ Celtic’ type (no. 20) was produced by Mr. Stevens 
in 1904. - It is obviously more a display or capital type than 
one for general use. It is very legible. Objection might be 


Leaban mion-cainte 1 nsaedils.11 mbéanla. 
DAnta, Amndin ir Caoincte Seatniin Céicinn. 


primteabarn Ssaedilse tle hasaid na naordeanin 


Amndin Seasdin Clanais tic Dormnaitt. 


Leaban Cainte. Sséalaive Feannmuise. Thi Sséatra. 
No. 20. Stevens’s ‘ Celtic’ type, 1904- . From a specimen-book. 


raised to the long letters, such as 7, which are hardly tall enough. 
An experiment it is, however, and experiment, intelligent 
experiment, is what is most needed now. The extensive 
use of monotype and linotype machines in Ireland, though it 
has brought the printing of Irish to a very high level, does 
not encourage artistic effort ; it is, in fact, a sort of opiate. 

An important and long-needed reform was introduced in 
1913. A type in which uncial r and s replaced the un- 
sightly and inconvenient minuscule letters was designed by 
Mr. O’Rahilly, better known as The O’Rahilly and an Irish 
scholar and patriot (no. 21). It was cut by the Lanston 
Monotype Co., and used in An Claidheambh Soluis and other 
papers until destroyed by fire in 1922. There was not 
even a patriotic reason for retaining the minuscules, for they 
are less common than the uncials in the oldest Irish manu- 
scripts. In design the other letters of O’Rahilly’s type are 








CUIS DIAMAIR 1OOKDARTA FOLA. 


1s tongcad, ait, Diatnam an tis std an 
siubsl 1 mbaile san Russe ,é lLétam mar 
Seatt an Hrtivodcab « Bamess te vrums 
Amigte a tombereann gurl tronna mar 
wovobamc. TA S140 Ciisiste Le manbad saonr- 
sins. Bi bean Amisie vAR sinm Deana 
ann 50 naib lotta sé leit sice agus 45 4 
burdin = Scérd cana G1 uinte asus vovbamne 
surb sndtés savardte 4 hénus cétmnardtc. 
D'inns si ters sur covail si ann ciépla 
ordce agus 50 Rab 4 COS alice on RUD é151n 1 
mbun na Leaptan man corp vuine, asus 
sur buail léite ‘n-a Diard san scndéinséar 
50 Rab asad frovl am 4 sane cabamm wate 
Cun Dunmarbta DO Deunasth aR an sceann 
porlini asus ar na h-oipiseacaib eile acé 
Diiannard Réroris vo Déanath an slige 
béis an Sansina 


——_@) 
TUILLEAD DUADARCA | Meisceacé. 


Dein na cinéibisg curllead tonnsaigte 
le vérdeansigse an Darlcib 1 n-asard an 
Rissaleais agus v’emis conheascaR trom 
fullcesé rom an DA ORONS. Nior FA5 san 
an scevl rcfuannnessad a5 Luce ceannats 1 
Darseanscan, 50 monihdR coIsc na Tosuroce 
bert a5 Deunamh -onta 1 Mercseacd spus 
man Seall on on bruavan aca fé pean Sasana 
bert a5 cun isteac an Cémsardib san orin. 
Creroceasnr 50 Labarpard Uscranr ns SComtust 
4R 41 SRAD SO 45US SFO Scunpro in wil nd 
slasparo le teasandan on leit 6 son Cémacr 
an lests no h€éraipe asus freisin, nd 
ceavdesrd son tTs4hss nissaleais 1 Meicseaca 
n&é berd bunuiste an Olige asus an 6nvuUs. 


No. 21. O’Rahilly’s type, 1913-22. From An Claidheamh Soluis, Sept. 1913. 
Dublin. By permission of the publishers, the Gaelic League, Dublin. 
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ractically identical with, though rounder than, those of 
Figgins. They are light-faced, and as the type is excellently 
made, the effect produced is very handsome, almost too much 
so, indeed, for a newspaper. Though the present writer 
confesses to a fondness for a bold Irish character, there is no 
reason why very fine and delicate results should not be obtained 
by light-faced Irish types, as they are by Roman. Light type 
shows best, however, on large paper, and paper is now very 
expensive. 
esides his ordinary type, O’Rahilly designed a display type. 
It is rather ugly, and not very true to the Irish character. 
The O’Rahilly was one of the leaders of the 1916 Insurrec- 
tion, and was killed in the fighting in Dublin. It is curious 
that Joseph Plunket, who revived the Irish Archaeological 
Society’s type for printing P. H. Pearse’s poems in a handsome 
volume in 1914, also lost his life in the Insurrection. I am 
indebted to Mr. Colm O’Lochlainn of Dublin for information 
about O’Rahilly’s type, and for many valuable suggestions. 

There is now a difference of opinion as to the propriety of 
using uncial R and § as lower-case letters. There is little 
doubt that the supporters of these letters, among whom there 
are many notable scholars, will win the day. Consistency is 
impossible, for many of the present lower-case letters, such 
as a, b, f, and t are uncials. 

Printing in Irish is still at an early stage, for the number 
of books printed is not yet even as large as the number printed 
in English in England during the sixteenth century. There 
is little doubt that as many great and beautiful types can yet 
be made for the Irish letter as have been made for the Roman 
letter since Jenson’s death. The first step is to establish 
foundries of Irish type in Ireland. Though there is now every 
encouragement and opportunity for makers of Irish founts, 
there is not a single one in Dublin at the present time. And, 
to begin with, type-founders of an antiquarian turn of mind 
are desirable. 





THE FIRST PARIS EDITION OF THE EMBLEMS 
OF ALCIAT, 1534 


By EUSTACE F. BOSANQUET 


of Alciat, issued in photolithographic facsimile the first 

Augsburg edition of these Emblems, printed by Henry 
Steyner, 28 February 1531; the first Paris edition, printed by 
Christian Wechel, 1534 ; and the edition printed by the sons 
of Aldus at Venice in 1546. ‘These, together with some of 
the later editions printed by the first two printers, were 
ably edited with bibliographical notes by Mr. vain Green ; 
and it would appear that there was nothing more to be 
said about the earliest editions of Alciat’s Emblems. But, 
as far as the writer of these notes is aware, it does not seem 
to be known that Wechel printed two editions in 1534. 

A short time ago the writer was comparing a copy in his 
collection, printed by Wechel in 1534, which wants the last 
four leaves (H in four), with the facsimile ; and he was at once 
struck with the fact that the two editions were not the same, 
and the book had been entirely reprinted in its first year of 
issue. 

In the differences between the two editions noted below, 
the writer’s copy is signified by the letter A, the facsimiled 
edition by B. 

The format of the two books is the same, small 8vo, collat- 
ing A-G*, H‘, paginated 2-119, the first and last pages 
unnumbered, and presumably the printer’s mark appears on 
the last page in A as in B. 

The title, on AI recto, is the same in both editions, except 
in the setting of the third line; in A the first letter ‘ 7’ f 
under the ‘C’’ of ALCIATI, the word above; in B it falls 
under ‘ LZ’. 

On the verso (p. 2) we have the commencement of Wechel’s 
dedication to Philibert Baboo: in A there are 28 lines on 
this page, and the catchword is ‘ Alicatus’; in B there are 


| N 1870 the Holbein Society, under the title of The Fountains 
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27 lines, and the catchword is ‘ guantim’; in consequence, 
on p. 3 (Az recto) in A there are 27 lines, in B 28. On p. 2, 
]. 21, the last word is ‘ ne’ in A, the first word in the next 
line being the same, ‘ me’ ; in B this is corrected to ‘ut’, ‘ne’. 
On p. 3, 1. 3, the last word in A is ‘ inte’ ;_ the corresponding 
word on 1. 4 in B is ‘im-’; in 1. 17 in A we have the word 
“ xdutitva”’ ; this is corrected in B, 1. 18, to “ xeyridkia” ; 
and on |. 18 in A ‘ erariz’ is altered to ‘ erari#’ in B,1. 19. 

P. 5 (A3 recto) the woodcut initial at the beginning of the 
Latin verses in A contains the picture of a lion ; in B, of Venus? 

On p. 15 (A8 recto) we have the most remarkable difference 
in the two editions : in A the woodcut of the Emblem referring 
to Arion represents a nude boy riding on a dolphin and play- 
ing a harp, whereas in B it represents Arion, as a bearded man, 
being thrown into the sea from a ship, a dolphin in the fore- 
ground hurrying to his rescue, and in the background Arion 
riding away on the dolphin’s back. 

P. 71 (E4 recto) in A has 18 lines of verses under the woodcut, 
in B there are only 16, but on the verso B has two more lines 
than A. 

There are very few alterations or corrections in Alciat’s 
text, but the following are noted : 

P. 16. The first line of the verses : 

A, ‘ Arentem’ ; B, ‘ Arentum’. 
P. 22. The second line of the verses : 
A, ‘ Amalthee’; B,‘ Amalthee’. 
P. 30. The first line of the verses : 
A, ‘ fuuiales’; B, fluutales’. 

P. 50. The overflow of the first line of verses : 

A, ‘ora’; B, ‘ oras’, or the last letter may be a badly 
formed ‘?’. 

P. 64. The motto above the woodcut ; 

A, ‘ In depransum’; B, ‘ In deprebensum’. 

P. 72. The last word of the third line : 

A, ‘ falerni’ ; B (fifth line), ‘ phalern:’. 
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The types used in both books are the same, but there are 
some small typographical differences, such as the position of 
the signatures, the spacing of the lines, ere &c., 
and the long ‘ 7’ is substituted in many places in B for the 


EMBLEMATYM LIBELLYS, 


In Auaros , wel quibus melior cons | 
ditio ab extraneis offertur. 














Delphini infidens uada cerula fulcat Arion, 
Hog; aures mulcet,frenat o ora fono: 
Quim fi, auari bominis,no ta mens dira feraris eft 
Quig; wiris rapimnur pifcibus eripimur. 


Edition A, 
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short ‘ ’ in A; the first instance of this is on p. 2, l. 5, in 
the word ‘ Christianus’. The pagination of A is correct, but 
in B, p. 58 is printed as 68 ; 98 as 97; 110 as III; III as II0. 

The corrections in the dedication and the substitution of 


EMBLEMATVM LIBBLLys. 16 
In Auaros uel quibus melior cons 
ditio ab extraneis offertur. 








AN), 


Ree 








Delphini infidens uade cerula fulcat Arion, 
Hocq; aurcs mulcet,frenat & ora fono: 
Quam fit auari hominis no ta mens dira ferarit eft, 
Quigs niris rapimur ,pifcibus cripimur. 
Edition B, 
v 
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the more representative cut on p. 15, which appears again 
in the next edition, 1535, and, presumably, in Wechel’s later 
editions, which the writer has not seen; and that this repre- 
sentation of Arion’s misadventure is also adopted by Rouille 
and Bonhomme in their Lyons editions of 1548 and 1551 
leave little doubt that A is the earlier edition, and that B, the 
facsimiled edition, is the second, not the first, as has been 
generally accepted. 


The question at to why Wechel issued two editions in 1534 


is problematical. It may have been that the book sprang at 
once into popularity, and that the first edition was a com- 
paratively small one, so that a second was called’ for in the 
same year; and we know from the number of editions which 
Wechel issued in later years, in Latin as well as translations 
in French and German, that it had a great vogue; but it is 
also well known that Alciat was a severe censor not only of 
his own work but also of that of his printers, and that he 
strongly objected to the meagre and incorrect editions of his 
work printed by Steyner, and Mr. Green refers to his attempt- 
ing the impossible task of trying to recall all the copies of the 
editions issued at Augsburg. We also know from Wechel 
himself, that he persuaded Alciat to let him produce a better 
and more correct edition of the book. Wechel is recognized 
as one of the most careful printers of his day, and was esteemed 
by Erasmus and Gesner ‘ as worthy of being numbered among 
the most renowned typographers of the age’ (Green), and 
it is said that mistakes in his books are of rare occurrence. It 
therefore seems quite possible that having produced what is 
admitted by everybody to be a far superior edition to Steyner’s, 
he submitted it to Alciat, who was then at Bourges, for his com- 
mendation; and the latter would have at once called his 
attention to the mistakes and also pointed out that the cut 
of Arion did not carry out his idea of the occurrence; it 
followed closely the idea of the Augsburg editions to which 
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he objected ; and that a fat boy, even though he was riding 
on a dolphin and playing a harp, did not represent the poet’s 
wonderful rescue from a watery grave by the music-struck 
dolphin. Wechel therefore, either on his own initiative or 
at Alciat’s request, at once withdrew the first edition and 
hurriedly printed a new one, substituting a new cut that met 
with Alciat’s approval and with the typographical errors 
corrected. 

A close examination of the new woodcut in B shows that 
it is not as carefully executed as the one in A, for instance, 
the lines representing the water in the distance behind the 
ship are in some cases carried through in front of the rigging 
and the stern of the vessel is very weak. Again, though the 
text is corrected, the wrong pagination and a badly pushed u 
‘J’ in the first word of the verses on p. 52, show haste an 
want of care in such a careful printer as Wechel. 

This suggestion is put forward by the writer as an explana- 
tion as to why edition A has not been recognized before by 
any of the writers on Alciat’s work. 

e British Museum and the Bodleian have copies of B 
but not of A; the University Library, Cambridge, has neither 
edition. The writer would be very glad to hear of any other 
copy of A, and especially if the last four leaves, whith are 
lacking in his copy, differ in any material way from B. 


Notes: 

(i) In 1872 Mr. Green published a full critical bibliography of 179 editions 
of Alciat’s Emblems, and records eight copies of Edition B, but he had evi- 
dently found no record of A. 

(ii) Though Alciat was teaching at the University of Bourges, he visited 
Paris occasionally and lectured in the University there, so would have been in 
close touch with Wechel. He left Bourges for Pavia sometime in 1534. 


Y2 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Elizabethan Stage. By E. K. Cuampers. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1923. 4 vols. 70s. 


In his brief preface Mr. Chambers explains that these four 
volumes form ‘another instalment of prolegomena’ (The 
Medieval Stage, published in 1903, being the first) to ‘ a little 
book on Shakespeare’, which he presumably planned soon 
after leaving Oxford. It is not uncommon for students to 
find themselves pushed back to earlier, and yet earlier, stages 
of a subject light-heartedly taken up. A project of my own, 
which others have since carried out, of editing some of Charles 
Lamb’s notes on the Elizabethan dramatists resulted in the 

ublication of a volume of selections from English Miracle 

lays, Moralities and Interludes, and got no further. What is 
uncommon is the unwearying thoroughness of Mr. Chambers’s 
work, and the patience with which he has plodded on for 
twenty years to produce this second instalment, leaving 
no section that belongs to it unhandled, keeping himself 
abreast of new discoveries in every department of his subject, 

ublishing little in the way of intermediate studies, and 
Enally presenting an encyclopaedia of the Elizabethan stage 
in an eminently readable literary form. His weaker brethren 
can only take off their hats to the author of such an achieve- 
ment and express their gratitude for work which will help 
their own studies at every turn and (however specialized those 
studies may be) will certainly give many of them new informa- 
tion even on the points as to which they know most. 

The striking feature in Mr. Chambers’s work is its present- 
ment, with minute documentation, of great masses of facts 
as they have been marshalled and surveyed by a trained 
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judgement. The most important thing a reviewer can 
attempt in dealing with such a book is to give some idea of 
what it contains. Mr. Chambers’s own summary reads as 
follows : 


‘My First Book is devoted to a description, perhaps disproportionate, of 
the Elizabethan Court, and of the ramifications in pageant and progress, tilt 
and mask, of that instinct for spectacular mimesis which the Renaissance 
inherited from the Middle Ages, and of which the drama is itself the most 
important manifestation. The Second Book gives an account of the settle- 
ment of the players in London, of their conflict, backed by the Court, with the 
tendencies of Puritanism, and of the place which they ultimately found in the 
monarchical polity. To the Third and Fourth belong the more pedestrian 
task of following in detail the fortunes of the individual<playing companies 
and the individual theatres, with such fullness as the available records permit. 
The Fifth deals with the surviving plays, not in their literary aspect, which 
lies outside my plan, but as documents helping to throw light upon the history 
of the institution which produced them.’ 


There is a quasi-sociological emphasis in this summary which 
hardly suggests the constant human interest with which 
Mr. Chambers invests his work. His first chapter is on the 
two sovereigns of the period he is content to call by the name 
of the first; his second, in describing the royal household, 
gives a vivid picture of that ‘ movable institution constituted 
by the actual presence of the sovereign’ called a Court and its 
life at Westminster, at the river-palaces, and on progress ; 
the third lays bare the secrets of the Revels’ Office ; be fourth 
describes the pageants with which Elizabeth was entertained 
in the great houses in which she stayed; the fifth and sixth 
trace the history of the mask from its comparative simplicity 
in the early years of Elizabeth to the gorgeous elaboration 
favoured by James. Then follow four chapters, of extreme 
interest, on the control of the stage, including a general 
introduction on Humanism, the struggle between the Court 
and City, and the status and earnings of actors. Chapters XII- 
XV treat of the eleven Companies of Boys, the twenty-four 
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Companies of Adults, the Italian players in England, and the 
English players in Scotland and abroad, with nearly sixty 
pages of biographical notes on individual actors. The next 
six chapters discuss the sixteen public and two private theatres, 
their structure and conduct, and the systems of staging at 
Court and at the public theatres before and after 1600. With 
Chapter XXII we reach a very full account of the printing 
of mee followed by biographical and bibliographical notes on 
the individual playwrights and their work, or the history of 
individual plays, where the authors are not known. Finally, 
we have thirteen lengthy appendixes of documents and other 
confirmatory evidence too long to be printed as foot-notes, 
and four elaborate indexes. It is possible that despite this 

lenteousness there maystill be something which Mr. Chambers 
a omitted, but he has certainly covered a spacious estate 
with extraordinary thoroughness, and to any one interested 
in one particular corner of it, which yet has points of contact 
with much of the rest, the comfort of having this compre- 
hensive, cautious, magnificently documented survey of the 
whole, is very great. 

To bibliographers Mr. Chambers’s chapter on ‘ The 
Printing of Plays ’ should be the most interesting in his book. 
It is certainly the best account yet written of what was done 
at Stationers’ Hall in the reign of Elizabeth, and those more 
immediately concerned with the subject should be spurred 
by the thoroughness with which Mr. Chambers investigates 
the licensing of plays to apply his methods to entries of other 
classes of literature. On the whole, Mr. Chambers is inclined 
to agree with the view that ‘ before 1586 the provisions of 
‘the Injunctions for licensing by the High Commission for 
‘London was not ordinarily operative, and that as a rule the 
‘only actual licences issued were those of the Stationers’ 
‘Company, who used their own discretion’ as to what should 
be referred to higher authority. As regards the part played 
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by James Roberts in the attempts of whose who owned them 
to protect Shakespeare’s plays from piracy, while admitting 
that ‘the evidence against Rebaret Ken been exaggerated, 
‘and that the privilege which he held for printing all play- 
‘bills for actors makes it prima facie unlikely that his relations 
‘with the companies would be irregular’, Mr. Chambers yet 
hesitates to accept the ‘ counter-theory ’ that Roberts in his 
four ‘ conditional’ entries was acting in the interests of the 
players to make the task of the pirates more difficult. It seems 
to me that the high proportion of these entries made by 
Roberts can hardly have been accidental and that if he was 
not himself at least a ‘ would-be’ pirate he must have been 
an agent, serving his own interests no doubt in trying to secure 
the ultimate right of printing the plays, but serving those of 
the players by entering them under a condition calculated to 
prevent either himself or any one else printing the plays 
prematurely. A passage on Mr. Chambers’s next page comes 
very near, however, to my own view, and in any case in this 
context to argue the matter more fully would be out of pro- 
portion. For the same reason I cannot fully set forth the 
objections raised in my mind by Mr. Chambers’s interpretation 
of a mention of ‘ one Talbot, servant of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a corrector to the printers’ in an examination 
by members of the Privy Council into the Ridolfi plot. 
Mr. Chambers quotes this as proving that the Archbishop had 
enough licensing work to do in 1571 ‘ to justify the appoint- 
ment of a regular deputy ’. I am more inclined to regard this 
‘one Taylor’ as an inferior member of the Archbishop’s 
household who added to his income by helping the printer- 
publishers to keep out of trouble. Here and there, A along 
the line, students will probably be eager to argue with 
Mr. Chambers as well as praise him. How should it be 
otherwise in a work full of minute details open to different 
interpretations? But his book stands to other treatises.on the 
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Elizabethan stage as the Dictionary of National Biography 
stands to other biographical dictionaries, or the Oxford 
English Dictionary to other English dictionaries, and at this 
moment that is the one important thing which has to be said. 
A. W. Poxtarp. 


Bibliotheca Pepysiana: A Descriptive Catalogue of the Library of Samuel Pepys. 
Part III. Mediaeval Manuscripts. By Dr. M. R. James, Provost of Eton : 
sometime Provost of King’s College. London: Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd., 
MCMXXIII. 

Tuere are obvious advantages in issuing in separate parts 
the Catalogue of so varied a library as that of Samuel Pepys, 
as each part, in addition to being described by the person 
best qualified for the task, is available by itself to students 
not necessarily interested in the other branches of thecollection. 
This section of the Catalogue, for which Dr. M. R. James is 
responsible, contains in his own words ‘ an account of the 
medieval manuscripts and some others of literary interest ’, 
which amount in all to a total of fifty-one volumes. Of this 
number only thirty-five are medieval, that is to say, earlier 
than the sixteenth century, the remainder, which date from 
the sixteenth to the early eighteenth centuries, being included 
for various reasons, sometimes ‘ by request or because they 
happened to interest’ the compiler. The order in which the 
manuscripts are described is that of their places on the shelves, 
and it is perhaps enough to say that the method of description 
is that with which Dr. James’s monumental series of Cambridge 
and other catalogues has made us familiar. Pepys’s tastes as 
a collector of medieval manuscripts differed in many respects 
from those of other book collectors. As Dr. James points 
out in his interesting introduction, ‘ the ordinary ingredients 
‘of a collection of manuscripts are not to be found here. 
‘Not a single Latin Bible, Psalter, Missal, or Breviary did 
‘Pepys acquire. There is but one book of Hours—but that 
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‘is interesting from the number of commemorations of 
‘Scottish saints which it contains (1576). One patristic 
* manuscript—Isidore (2808)—and that not theological; no 
‘Scholastic Divinity, no Canon or Civil Law. The Medical 
‘books are English. Science does contribute two, both of 
‘some interest, the volume of mathematical treatises (2329) 
‘ obtained by Dr. Dee (quite honestly) from Peterhouse, and 
‘the Bacon (1207) which was also Dee’s. Alchemy (1295) 
* follows at the heels of Science, and Magic (1530) on the heels 
‘of Alchemy.’ The historical books are ‘a motley array: 
some belong to more than one category’. One of these 
(no. 2314) is practically the only manuscript.in the collection 
with a monastic provenance, being almost certainly from 
St. Augustine’s, Cumabveny, and Dr. James comments in 
a foot-note on the uselessness of expecting any information 
from Pepys’s papers as to where and whence he obtained his 
manuscripts other than naval. The Kalendar (no. 1662), 
written at Durham, was probably executed for a layman. The 
most famous manuscripts in the collection are those containing 
English prose and poetry; the English religious poems in 
these ot woe have been included by Professor Carleton 
Brown in his Register of Middle English Religious Verse, 
published by the Bibliographical Society, to which references 
are duly given in the catalogue. Two more volumes must be 
specially mentioned. The first (no. 2981) is a scrap-book 
containing fragments of manuscripts, some of very early date, 
and is of the greatest interest, whatever one may think of the 
methods by which two at least of the specimens were obtained. 
These (sub-numbers 18, 19) are fragments, each of a few 
lines only, from the two eighth-century Gospels at Durham 
(MSS. A. ITI. 16 and 17), and Pepys has blandly noted against 
them ‘ Memdum—That these 2 were a Present to me, from 
my most hon* & reverend Friends, the Dean & Chapter of 
Durham, An® Dom™ 1700’. Those who, like the present 
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writer, have seen the mutilated leaves at Durham have different 
epithets for the donors of these fragments, but no doubt 
Mr. Pepys was a persuasive person, and deserves his full share 
of the Tins. The same scrap-book contains several other 
fragments of equally early date, notably a whole leaf of a so- 
far unidentified Gospel book, written in England in the middle 
or end of the eighth century, while amongst some later items 
in the volume is (p. 19) ‘ An original Copy-Book of about the 
year 1400 in use among the Librarii or Book-Writers before 
the coming-in of Printing’, which Dr. James notes as ‘ not 
impossibly unique’. It consists of five vellum leaves stitched 
together, and contains various alphabets in addition to a large 
monogram ‘Ihc’. A reproduction of these five leaves is 
very desirable, and it is much to be hoped that they will 
be included in the illustrations to the complete catalogue 
which are promised as a separate part. The other volume 
to be autel is a medieval sketch-book (no. 1916) of the late 
fourteenth or early fifteenth century, containing a collection 
of studies by an English artist of the period. Dr. James gives 
a detailed list of the drawings, which he considers were 
‘ intended for use both in paintings on a large scale (whether 
‘ wall-paintings or easel-pictures) and also in illustrating books 
‘and in embroidery’. The studies of birds, several of which 
have their names attached, he notes as specially appropriate 
for the last two purposes, in view of the fondness of English 
artists for bird-life, as shown in English fourteenth-century 
vestments and in such manuscripts as the Sherborne Missal 
in the library of the Duke of Northumberland, where many 
of the birds also have their names. ‘ The studies of apostles, 
‘ prophets, ecclesiastics, and saints are such as would be 
‘constantly needed by an artist engaged in the decoration of 
‘churches or the illuminating of books: the grotesques, as 
‘is well-known, are most commonly to be found in the 
‘marginal decorations of manuscripts’; Dr. James has as 
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yet been unable to determine the meaning of others of the 
figure-studies, but thinks that the interpretation will come 
‘in time’, a matter on which one may be less sanguine, unless 
the interpretation be supplied at a later date by Dr. James 
himself. ‘The rarity of this class of book need not be emphasized, 
and Dr. James believes this to be the only English specimen 
in existence; it would, as he says, amply repay a special 
monograph. With this Catalogue Dr. James completes his 
descriptions of the manuscripts in the Cambridge collections. 
Is it permissible to hope that he may now turn his attention 
to Oxford, which, as he perhaps knows, is within a comfortable 
distance from Eton ? Eric G. Mitrar. 


The Subject-Index to Periodicals, 1920. Issued by the Library Association. 
I, Language and Literature. Part 2. Modern European. Grafton & Co., 
September 1923. pp. 102. 55. 


Tuis new instalment is as good as its predecessors, even 
better, indeed, since it includes entries from 1915 to 1920 for 
four additional American periodicals and two German ones, all 
of importance. There is already enough of the Subject-Index 
for it to be no exaggeration to say that (more especially in 
English studies where so much is being done) any specialist 
who starts to write a book or article without consulting it 
courts the disaster of betraying ignorance of discoveries of 
which he ought to have known. Armed with the latest 
instalment, the happy man possessed of a little leisure can go 
to any great library and make up all the deficiency in a year’s 
reading of the ‘ periodical ’ literature of his subject in a few 
pleasant hours. It is a pity that the latest instalment is about 
two years later than could be wished, but with more support 
the venture would be closer up to date. The two entries 
under Chaucer’s Prologue fall below standard, the first being 
obscure, while the second, on ‘ His purchas was wel bettre 
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than his rente ’, misprints ‘ rente’ as ‘ vente’. But as against 
these we could make a long list of entries which in the compact 
information they offer go far beyond what has hitherto been 
demanded of an index. Since space is valuable, we may note 
that by giving cross-references from major entries, under which 
there are no titles, to minor ones, on a separate line beginning 
See also, the word also and the new line are both wasted. 


The Poems English and Latin of Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Edited 
by G. C. Moore Smitu. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1923. pp. xxxii 
[ + viii], 169 [+3]. 125. 6d. 

In this handsome edition Professor Moore Smith has 
improved on his predecessor, Mr. Churton Collins, not only 
by reprinting the ed. pr. of 1665 more faithfully, but by 
collating it with extant manuscripts. Of these the most 
important are Add. 37157 at the British Museum and 
Rawlinson Poet. 31 at the Bodleian. Thus Herbert’s fourth 
poem, 4 Description, begins in the 1665 text : 

I Sing her worth and praises, Ey, 

Of whom a Poet cannot ly, 
and the Rawlinson reading ‘ prayses highe’ renders it certain 
that Herbert wrote ‘hy’, the 1665 misprint being ‘ due to 
a misreading of the old written “‘H ” which resembled the 
later “E”’. Professor Moore Smith instances a dozen or 
more misprints or mistakes in the first edition which the 
manuscripts correct ; on the whole, however, he is clear that 
the printed book of 1665 is based on a manuscript which 
represented Herbert’s second thoughts and should therefore 
be preferred even to the two here specified, save in the case of 
readings which collation discloses as obvious blunders. The 
editor’s textual notes, though printed after the text, are kept 
separate from the commentary, and extend to spelling and 
punctuation. 
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Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by Carterton Brown. 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press, 1924. pp. xxii[ +ii}, 358[+2]. 10s. 6d. 


Proressor CarLeTon Brown’s selection of fourteenth- 
century religious lyrics deserves a welcome here as another 
outcome of the unwearying work that led also to the compila- 
tion of the Register of Middle-English Religious and Didactic 
Verse which the Bibliographical Society had the honour of 

rinting for him in 1916-20. The present collection is to 
be followed by earlier and later ones representing the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, so that the three volumes will bring 
together all that the editor thinks best worth putting into 

rint, either because it has not been printed before, or because 
it has been printed badly or from inferior texts, or, ‘ above all’, 
with the object of illustrating the development of the English 
lyric. Save for the expansion of contractions and editorial 
punctuation the poems are here printed as they stand in the 
manuscripts and (despite the help offered by a very full glossary) 
in this form they can only appeal to students. But the 
anthologists will no doubt find them out, and in the meantime 
students, whose aesthetic tastes in book-building are not 
often considered, will have the pleasure of possessing them in 
a very prettily printed edition. 


Mediaeval England. A new edition of Barnard’s Companion to English 
History, Edited by H. W. C. Davis. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1924. 
pp. xxi, 632. 215, 

Tue original edition of this companion to medieval English 
history, brought out under the direction of Dr. Pierrepont 
Barnard in 1902, was an excellent book in its day and had the 
advantage of not needing so tall a shelf to stand on, but even 
affection must own that the new is better. It has more 
illustrations and larger illustration, and while the whole work 
has been revised and brought up to date several chapters 
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and sections have been written anew. Among these are the 
sections on Handwriting and Printed Books, which in 1902 
were included in a chapter of twenty-six pages in which 
Mr. R. S. Rait had to tell what he could of Learning and 
Education. Handwriting is now dealt with by Mr. Madan, 
and Printed Books, the Book-Trade, and Libraries by 
Mr. Strickland Gibson, and both writers may be congratulated 
on the amount of orderly information which they pack into 
a still severely restricted space. Mr. Gibson ends one of his 
sections: ‘ ; Mite 1535 the book-trade in England rapidly 
‘ declined and did not permanently revive until the reign of 
‘Elizabeth.’ A detailed exposition of this assertion would 
make a very interesting article, if Mr. Gibson could be 
persuaded to write it. It is perhaps founded on one of the 
few remarks by Mr. Gordon Duff from which we strenuously 
disagree. 


The Fleuron: A Fournal of Typography. Edited by Oxtver Simon. No. 2. 
Office of the Fleuron, St, Stephen’s House, Westminster, 1924. pp. [viii], 
114. 215. 


First numbers of periodicals are seldom very good. Their 
designers are over-anxious, and the contributors do not 
always understand exactly what the designers want. The first 
number of The Fleuron was welcomed in The Library with 
yo gow sympathy, but this second instalment is much better. 

the articles are excellent, and between them they make 
a notable contribution to the cause of good printing. Mr. 
Updike’s paper ‘On the Planning of Printing’ is a little master- 
piece of humanity, practical wisdom, and good taste. M. Pierre 
Gusman writes with charming enthusiasm on the publications 
of Edouard Pelletan ; his article is followed by a ‘ catalogue 
sommaire’ and illustrated with some interesting title-pages, 
&c. In‘ Towards an Ideal Type’ Mr. Stanley Morison argues 
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with learning and conviction that Johann and Wendelin of 
Speier and Nicolas Jenson set a bad fashion in making their 
majuscules as tall as the minuscule ascenders. The earlier 
firm’s majuscules are too large altogether, and even Jenson’s 
are on the large side; but if the height of the majuscules be 
reduced, should not the ascenders be reduced also? Other 
interesting articles are by Mr. B. H. Newdigate on the 
Ashendene Press (with a bibliography), on some attractive 
books of the first quarter of the last century by Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson, and on ‘ Decorated Papers’ b Mr. Ingpen. If 
The Fleuron can keep up to this level it should do well. 

A. W. Porrarp. 








ANNUAL REPORT 
[ ) er the past year the Bibliographical Society has 


lost by death one of the most beloved of its members, 

Francis Jenkinson, Librarian of the University of 
Cambridge and our President in 1901 and 1902, Mr. James 
Foster, Professor W. P. Ker, the Earl of Plymouth, and 
Dr. A. H. Robinson; also, since the New Year, Mr. Charles 
Welch, for many years Librarian of the Guildhall Library, one 
of our original members, who served for many years on our 
Council and read to us several excellent papers. 
Mr. Jenkinson’s list of the fifteenth-century books collected 
by our late member, Mr. George Dunn, was obtained from 
him for publication shortly before his death and appeared 
in December enriched with a little character-sketch by the 
Rev. H. F. Stewart, D.D., who very kindly allowed it to be 
reprinted from the Cambridge Review. A little before this 
there had appeared, after many difficulties and delays, Sir 
William Osler’s long promised Incunabula Medica, with 
a prefatory note on his services to the Society; and still 
earlier in the year (issued for 1922) Mr. Buxton Forman’s 
Bibliography of Meredith. ‘Thanks to an increase of income 
under almost every heading on the receipt side of our accounts, 
the Society has been able to pay for all these and increase the 
size of The Library, and at the same time to add to the 
Reserve Fund which it has been accumulating to defray the 
exceptional cost of the publications it is hoped to produce 
during the next few years. The first of these, 4 Short-Title 
Catalogue of English Books, 1474-1640, corapiled by Mr. Pollard 
and Mr. Redgrave with the help of many members of the 
Society (among others of Miss Banal Sir Leicester Harms- 
worth, ve tog ay wae. Mr. Stephen Jones, Mr. Plomer, 
Mr. Prideaux, Mr. Stocks, and notably that of Mr. G. F. 
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Barwick in the preparation for printing), should be in members’ 
hands some time before Christmas. It should be followed 
next year by Dr. McKerrow’s monograph on English Borders, 
and by the first volume of Dr. Greg’s full-dress bibliography of 
English Plays written before the closing of the theatres in 
1642. All these books will be large and expensive to produce, 
and it has therefore been necessary to save up for them. As 
smaller publications it is proposed to print shortly as a ‘ Supple- 
ment to the Transactions ’, 4 Bibliography of English Character 
Books, 1608-1700, by Miss Murphy, also an Illustrated 
Monograph by Mr. C. Thomas Stanford on Early Editions of 
Euclid. . 

In June of last year an interesting exhibition of British and 
Foreign books printed during the present century was held 
in the rooms of the Medici Society in Grafton Street. The 
Bibliographical Society has done, at any rate directly, much 
less than it should to encourage good printing, and the Council 
have now arranged with the Directors of the Medici Society 
to take the main responsibility for organizing a small exhibition 
of books printed in the British Empire and the United States 
of America during the year 1923. The Exhibition will be held 
in the Medici Society’s rooms in June, and invitations will be 
issued to leading publishers to show a book in each of five or 
six different classes, with brief notes as to any special aim they 
may have had in designing it, or any special difficulties which 
had to be overcome. If this little p Ae ey won te Exhibition 
wins a success, it may be possible to make it an annual one, 
and to do something for the improvement of book-building 
over rather a wider field than has hitherto been attempted. 

On entering this field the Council has thought it only 
fitting to recognize the admirable work which has already 
been done in it for more than thirty years by Mr. Emery 
Walker, by asking him to accept the only distinction the 
Society has to offer, its honorary membership. 

z 
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BALANCE SHEET 
From 1 January to 31 December 1923. 


RECEIPTS. f 

British Entrance Fees 17 

British Subs., 1918-22 21 

” 1923 554 

” 1924 . ° 8 
Interest on Deposit and In- 

vestments 14 
Sale ™ Publications to Mem- 

163 

Seube Subs., 1922 4 

” 1923 35 

= 1924. 2 

U.S.A. Subs., 1920-2 . 5 

” 1923 260 

Cheque recredited ° 4 
Balance, 1 January 1923 
(£436 4s. 2d.}4+-{100 on 

Deposit . ° ° 536 


£1,628 


It 


PAYMENTS. 
Printing, Paper, Casing, and 
Distribution, less proceeds 


of Sales of and Advertise- 

ments in The —y - 855 
Rent . . 
Expenses of Meetings . ° 8 
Income Tax ° ° I 
Bank 
Petty Cash ° 
Secretarial Expenses ‘ 
Subscription returned . 
Research . 
Expenses of Society’ s Library 
Cheque uncleared in 1922 
Cheque returned eremeal 

ently oany ° 


Typing 

Bene at Bank 31 Dec. 1923 
(£402 gs. 2d.)+ £300 on 
Deposit . . ‘ . 


nN 
~eN e O 


- 


702 





£1,628 


R. FARQUHARSON SHARP, Hon. Treasurer. 
Examined with vouchers and found correct, 
JAMES P. R. LYELL. 


5 January 1924. 


ASSETs. 


£300 2}% Consols @ 5 

£100 sf New South Wales 
Bond (1930-50) 

£100 5% Treasury Bond 

Estimated value of Stock of 
Publications 

Balance of Account for 1922 





° 


° 
° 


° | 
2 


LIABILITIES. 

Estimated Liability for 30 
Life Members 330 

Subscriptions received in ad- 
vance 10 


| 

| Cost of completing and send- 

| img out books for 1923 
since paid 144 
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NOTICES 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Society for the reception of 
the Balance Sheet and the Council’s Report, and the election 
of officers and members of Council will be held at 20 Hanover 
Square on Monday, 17 March, immediately after the ordinary 

onthly Meeting. 

Sir Frederic George Kenyon, K.C.B., F.B.A., Director of 
the British Museum, has been nominated by the Council for 
election as President for the ensuing session, and Sir D’Arcy 
Power, K.B.E., F.R.C.S., as a Vice-President. The other 
officers of the Society offer themselves for re-election. The 
following will be proposed as members of Council: Messrs. 
R. A. Austen Leigh, R. W. Chapman, E. Marion Cox, Lionel 
Cust, E. H. Dring, Stephen Gaselee, J. P. Gilson, M. R. James, 
C. W. Dyson Perrins, A. W. Reed, Frank Sidgwick, Henry 
Thomas. 

At the Monthly Meeting on Monday, 17 March, at 5 p.m., 
Mr. Victor Scholderer will read a paper on Printing at V enice 
in the Fifteenth Century. 

A case for binding Vol. IV of The Library will be sent free 
of charge to all members of the Society, whose subscription 
has been paid, with the June number. Members who, before 
1 June, send their copies of the four numbers with a postal 
order for 25. §d. to the Controller, University Press, Oxford, 
will receive them back, post free, cased. Members who have 
not sent their copies for casing in previous years, by sending 
them now can have Vols. I-IV cased and returned for 8:., 
Vols. II-IV for 6s. 3d., Vols. III and IV for 45. 6d. 





INDEX 
(By Ethel Fegan) 


Actors, Peter, foreign books imported by, 
147 8q 

Aggas, ‘Denied, probably the translator 
of the 1577 Seneca, 281; style dis- 
cussed, 282-3. 

Agrippa, Corn., on ancient numerals, 55. 

Alciat, paper by E. F. Bosanquet on The 
first Paris edition of bis Emblems, 1534, 
326-31. 

Alien book importers in England in the 
early sixteenth century, 148-50. 

Allde, John, the originator of Munday’s 
spelling, 20. 

Allen, P. S., on Early documents connected 
with the Library of Merton College, 
249-76. 

Antwerp, Irish printing at, 293. 

Ariosto, Orlando furioso, cantos xiv-xlvi, 
proofs of Sir J. my transla- 
tion of, described W. W. Greg in 
his paper An Blisabetben printer and 
bis copy, 102-18. 

Authorship tested by spelling, 7, 17, 18, 
and 18-19 n.; value of test, 22-3. 

Autograph Prices current, noticed by 
A. W. Pollard, 79. 

Barlow, John, the leading printer (c. 1808) 
of Irish books, 306-8. 

Bate, George, editions of his Elenchus 
motuum nuperorum in Anglia, 136-43. 

Bedells, Bishop, his Testament in the 
Irish character cut by Joseph Moxon, 
299-302. 

Belgian examples of Irish type, 293-6. 

Bell, A. F. G., review of his Portuguese 
Bibliography by H. Thomas, 75-6. 

Bibliographical Society, Annual Report, 
1924, 344; Balance Sheet, 346; Notice 
of Annual Meeting (1924), 347; Report 





of Annual Meeting (1923), 32; a chrono- 
gram for it (1923), 74. 

Bibliotheca Pepysiana, 111, Medieval 
Manuscripts, by M. R. James, reviewed 


336-9. ; , 
Bienayse, J., foreign books imported by, 


149. 

Birch, Lt.-Col. J. G., his discovery of 
entries in Cologne Register of Caxton’s 
stay there, 50-2. 

Birckman, Fr., foreign books imported 
by, 149 sq. 

spent omy Notes on eighteenth-century, 
paper by R. W. Chapman, and dis- 
cussion, 16 Bo. 

Borrowers’ lists from Merton College 
Library, 260-2. 

Bosanquet, E. F., his paper on The first 
Paris edition of the Emblems of Alciat, 
1534, 326-31. 

Boyle, Hon. Robert, subsidizes Irish New 
Testament, 299. 

Brown, Carleton, his Religious Lyrics of 
the fourteenth century reviewed, 341. 

Burke, Canon Ulick, his Irish 9 319,321- 

Burton, Robert, paper on the fifth edition 
of his Anatomy of melancholy, by E. 
Gordon Duff, 81-101 ; account of the 
early editions, 81-3; frontispiece en- 
graved by C. Le Blon, 99-100. 

Brooke, Charlotte, her Reliques of Irish 
poetry arouses interest in Irish litera- 
ture, 304-6. 

Byrne, M. St. Clare, paper on Anthony 
Munday’s Spelling as a literary clue, 9- 
23; on An early translation of Seneca, 
277-85. 

Cancels in eighteenth-century books, 
171-5. 














Index 


Catalogues of early libraries, 251. 

Wm., bis stay at Cologne, com- 

munication of discovery by Lt.-Col. 

- G. Birch of entries in Cologne 
ister, with facs., 50-2. 

Chained books, only the best copy 
chained, 259. 

Chambers, E. K., review of W. W. Greg’s 
Two Elizabethan stage abridgements, 
242-8; his The Elizabethan Stage re- 
viewed by A. W. Pollard, 332-6. 

Chapman, R. W., Notes on eighteenth- 
century Book-buslding by, 165-77; dis- 
cussion, 177-80. 

Chard (or Chare), Thomas, of London, 
1583-4, bis letters and book-lists, paper 
by R. Jahn, 219-37. 

cade. John, books printed by 
examined for practice as to spelling, 
14-16; follows the manuscript, 16-17. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, spelling of 
the manuscripts, 2-4. 

Christie, James, the only Irish type- 
founder to cast Irish type, 308-9, 


314- 

Chronograms, paper by W. H. White, 
59-74; date and origin, 62; countries 
chiefly employing them, 63; sculp- 
tured, 66; some books containing 
them, 67-74. 

Commonwealth arms used by Wm. Du- 
gard, 119-20, 126; facs. of, 121, 127, 
130. 

Compositors’ spelling compared with 
Munday’s, 13-14; proved to follow 
his manuscript, 16-17. 

Davis, H. W. C., Medseval England edited 
by, reviewed, 341-2. 

Day’s Anglo-Saxon fount a possible model 
for the first printed Irish characters, 
292. 

Double columns not as good evidence for 
printer’ 8 spelling as long lines, 6. 

Doubling of medial vowel a peculiarity 
of Munday’s spelling, 11-12. 

Drayton, Michael, 2 paper on The surrepti- 
tious edition of * Peirs Gaueston’, 
by J. W. Hebel, 151-5. 
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Duff, E. Gordon, on The fifth edition of 
Burton’s ‘* Anatomy of melancholy’, 
81-101. 

Dugard, Wm., and Milton’s Pro populo 
Anglicano defensio, 119-45; list of 
Dugard’s editions, 125-8 ; his deposi- 
tion, 135-7. 

Edinburgh printing, part of fifth edition 
of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
‘Printed there, 84-7. 

Eixéy Baoduxi and Wm. Dugard, 136. 
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